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A MODEL SHIPMASTER. 


BY DR. J. G. P. 


A custom house officer lately call- 
ed at my office introducing a gentle- 
man as the master of an Englisli brig 
from New Brunswick, British Prov- 
inces. He was above medium height, 
his countenance open, cheerful, and 
intelligent, and his manner prompt 
and energetic. He stated that he 
was seventy-two days from Leghorn, 
loaded with marble, and bound to 
New York ; that he was lying off the 
harbor with his mate very ill with 
drepsy, and that from the appear- 
ance of purple spots on his body, he 
was fearful that mortification had 
taken pluee. He had entered the 
mouth of the harbor hoping to find 
in this city, a British Consul, and a 
sailor’s hospital, but, being disap- 
pointed, he purposed to engage a 
physician to visit the sick man on 
board. Taking him into my carriage 
for a ride of three miles to the beach, 
our conversation naturally turned to 
the incidents of his late voyage, and, 


among other things, he stated that 
he had lost a passenger whose re- 
mains were deposited in the ocean, 
seven hundred and twenty miles 
from the nearest land, the Cape 
Verde Islands. ‘‘ A funeral at sea,” 
I remarked ‘‘must be particularly 
solemn and impressive.” ‘ Nothing 
more so,” he replied, ‘ especially to 
such a company as ours, for we, 
who surrounded the remains were 
all, with one exception, born in the 
same village, and were old playmates 
with the deceased. He was a young 
physician, twenty-three years of age, 
the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow. Ata large expense he had 
passed four years in Edinburgh, in 
the study of medicine, and had just 
commenced the practice in his native 
village, with a fine promise of suc- 
cess, when, his lungs becoming seri- 
ously diseased, he resolved to em- 
brace the opportunity of making a 
voyage with me, that he might spend 
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a part, at least, of the winter in Italy. 
But his health continued to decline, 
and I felt impelled on the homeward 
passage to inform him that I feared 
he would never reach land. The 
hope of dying among his kindred, for 
some time buoyed him up, but death 
was so evidently at hand, that I felt 
an intense solicitude for the salva- 
tion of his soul, and I often convers- 
ed with him pointedly and seriously, 
with prayer for and with him, and 
had at last the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he prayed earnestly for him- 
self, and that prayer was the great- 
est comfort to him. Nine of us had 
left home together and one of our 
little number had been taken. Be- 
lieving that the soul of man lives for- 
ever, and that a radical moral change 
is necessary to fit us for heaven, I did 
what I could to impress upon the 
minds of all, the solemnity of death 
and the judgment. They are a mod- 
el crew, and will do anything for me, 
but I do not know that they are 
christians.” 

By this time we had reached the 
shore, where we found a boat in 
waiting. The brig, which was at 
hand, I found clean, and in fine or- 
der. My patient, the mate, was on a 
lounge in the cabin, with a canary 
bird hanging over him, and also an 
Italian goldfinch, which the doctor 
had purchased for his mother, now a 
precious, yet sad memento of her 
son. The body of the mate had 
been excessively swollen with gener- 
al dropsy, but his lower extremities 
and face were particularly affected, 
even almost to bursting. But these 
symptoms had been greatly mitigated, 
so that, for a week past his appetite 
had been good, and he had daily en- 
joyed himself ondeck. Imprudence 
in eating, however, had rendered 
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him nearly as low as ever, and large 
patches of purpura, a low skin, and 
blood disease had appeared and were 
thought to be, or to betoken mortifi- 
cation. But his appetite was still 
good and I thought he had an even 
chance for death or recovery. 
Looking at his eyes and counte- 
nance, which were jaundiced, I sus- 
pected an affection of the liver.— 
Said I to the captain, “‘ Has not this 
man made a free use of ardent spir- 
its? He replied, ‘‘ I am sorry to say 
that he has.” ‘ That said I,” is the 
cause of the disease of the liver, 
which lies at the bottom of the drop- 
sy, for the spirituous liquor has pro- 
duced a condensation and contract- 
ing, and hardening of the liver, so 
that the return of blood through it 
to the heart is obstructed as by a 


‘dam, and the blood setting back over 


the body, the watery parts are sweat- 
ed owt through the coats of the veins 
into the cellular substance around. 
“ But tell me,” said I to the captain, 
“how you managed to treat, with so 
much success, So severe a case, for it 
would do honor to an educated phy- 
sician.” ‘‘ After the doctor died,” 
he replied, I studied his books faith- 
fully, and finally came across the 
disease called ‘‘ Anasarca,” and it 
not only described his case perfectly, 
but taught me how to treat it, and I 
finally followed authorities so far as 
to make punctures with a lancet, in 
different parts of the limbs especial- 
ly, and pailsfull of water escaped, 
much to his relief, and since then 
medicine has taken hold better.— 
Turning to the mate, I said, “if you 
recover you will owe your life to 
the captain.” “TI know that, said 
he,” the tears streaming down his 
cheeks, which he wiped off with the 
back of his hand, ‘‘ he has been kind- 
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er to me than any brother—he has 
watched me by day and by night— 
has lifted me and turned me on my 
lounge as tenderly as a mother ; 
never shall I forget it—and as to that 
liquor buisness, I have repented of it 
all, and if I live, another drop will 
never go down my throat.” 

As we were returning to town, I 
said to him, ‘‘ My friend, you seem 
to have the love of God and of your 
fellow-men in your heart. I trust, 
that like Bishop Jewell of old, ‘Iam 
one with that man who is one with 
Christ.’ Now I care not to what de- 
nomination of christians you belong, 
but, if you please, I should like to 
know a little of your religious his- 
tory.” “Well,” said he, “I became 
a professor of religion at thirteen 
years of age. I was blessed with a 
pious ancestry and I owe everything 
to my parents, particularly my moth- 
er, who used to spend our long win- 
ter evenings in reading and explain- 
ing the biographies and narratives of 
the Bible to us children, and when 
only a mere lad, there was a revival 
of religion in our village, and I be- 
came, as I hope, a true christian. 
I thought of those instructions of my 
mother very much on my late voy- 
age, for, since leaving Leghorn, I 
have read the Old Testament through 
in course. My ancestors were from 
this part of New England, and left 
the country during the revolutionary 
war. They were refugees, and being 
peaceful men they fled rather than 
fight their mother country—but they 
carried the principles of the blessed 
gospel with them, and were instru- 
mental in establishing a healthful 
state of society with religious and 
educational privileges, resembling, 
if not equaling those of New Eng- 
land. But, still, says he, I often 
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wish they had stayed and fought it 
out, for this is a glorious land to be 
born in and to hail from.” 

Just before we reached town, he 
said, ‘Doctor, I want the privilege of 
writing a letter in your office, I never 
touch a foreign port but one of the 
first things I do is to write to my 
wife. I am twenty-five years of age 
and have been master of a brig some, 
three or four years, for which again, 
I may thank my early training. I 
married early and have three chil- 
dren, one of five months that I have 
never seen, but my wife is worthy of 
all the thought I give her, for she is 
truly a help-meet, and takes good 
care of the interests, pecuniary and 
otherwise which I leave behind me. 
Llay up more money yearly than I 
used to when I had no family to sup- 
port.” 

With this letter he also sent one 
which he had prepared on the voy- 
age, to the mother of the deceased 
doctor, it was in an envelope with a 
black margin, and, as he looked at 
it, he said:—‘‘ That envelope will 
tell the story at the post office, and 
in less than an hour everybody in 
the village will know that the doctor 
is dead.” 

Thus my path in life, and that of 
this stranger have crossed each other 
fora moment. We had so much to 
say that I failed entirely to learn his 
name, or that of his brig, or the vil- 
age from which he hails. Though we 
may never meet again in the flesh, 
yet I confidently expect, that if I 
ever reach heaven I shall renew my 
acquaintance in those mansions— 
which Christ has gone to prepare for 
his people. 

New London, Ct., August 4, 1868. 

P.S. The foregoing sketch had 
just been completed when, on the 
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third day after we parted, to my 
surprise, the captain presented him- 
self, saying, that his vessel had re- 
turned in consequence of the death 
of the mate, who, while sitting on 
his lounge, as well as usual, had 
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died in a moment. He was interred 
from the Episcopal church in this 
city, and having seen him before 
death, I was able to give the captain 
a clean bill of health, thus obviating 
a long quarantine. 


THE GREAT CHRISTIAN STRUGGLE FOR THE POSSESSION 


* OF THE 


The Methodist of this city has an 
elaborate statistical article showing 
the progress of the great Christian 
struggle for the possession of the 
world. It gives the total population 
of the world, computated by one of 
the best writers on geography, as a- 
bout 1,350,200,000. Of these, a popu- 
lation, inéluding the children of Chris- 
tian parents, of about 369,400,000, 
sustains some connection with one or 
other Christian Church, and may be 
put down, in this sense, as the Chris- 


tian population of the world. The 


most numerous of the Christian 
churches is stillthat of Rome, which 
claims a population of 195,000,000. 
About 77,000,000 are connected with 
the Greek and other Eastern church- 
es. It was formerly customary to 
use for all other Christians the col- 
lective name of Protestants, but it is 
well known that a large portion of 
the Anglican church as well as par- 
ties in some other churches, protest 
against being counted among the 
Protestants. Retaining the name for 
convenience sake, as no other col- 
lective term has been proposed, the 
total number of Protestants is about 
97,000,000. In the several large di- 
visions of the world, the relative 
number of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics is about as follows :— 


Roman Total 


Protestants. Oatholies. Population. 
America..... 27,500,000 42,700,000 72,800,000 
Europe. .. ..67,000,000 146,200,000 287,000,000 
INSTR oe sic 700,000 4,600,000 789,600,000 
Africa... ses 700,000 1,100,000 —188,000;000 
Australasia and 

Polynesia.. 1,000,000 400,000 3,800,000 


Totals»... 96,900,000 195,000,000 1,350,200,000 
In America the immense majority 
of the population in every country 
is connected with either the Roman 


WORLD. 


Catholic or one of the Protestant 
churches, and no non-Christian or- 
ganization of either ancient or mod- 
ern origin has anywhere a prevailing 
influence upon society. In Europe 
one single country, Turkey, remains 
under the rule of a Mohammedan 
prince; but in the European provin- 
ces of the Turkish empire the Christ- 
ians largely outnumber the Moham- 
medans, aud the expulsion of the 
Mohammedan sovereign and the over- 
throw of the Mohammedan political 
ascendancy have for many years ap- 
peared to be imminent. Whenever 
this expected establishment of a 
Christian country on the ruins of the 
Sublime Porte occurs, Europe, like 
America, will contain none but 
Christian countries. The same will 
be, within a few years, the condition 
of Australasia. The only civilized 
States in that part of the world—the 
English colonies—are all Christian, 
and the pagan population in the 
small islands of Polynesia is rapidly 
disappearing, either by conversion 
to Christianity or by extinction. In 
Africa and Asia the Christians form 
as yet only a minority of the aggre- 
gate population; but a look at the 
wonderful political transformation 
which is going on in both divisions 
of the world at once establishes the 
important fact that, even at this mo- 
ment, Christian nations control the 
destinies of both Africaand Asia, and 
that Christianity and Christian civil- 
ization are triumphantly advancing 
into the most remote recesses of these 
countries. The great Powers of Asia 
are Russia and England. The whole 
of Farther India is passing under 
the rule of France. In Africa the 
English and French possessions and 
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the Christian republic of Liberia are 
extending their territory. Of all the 
non-Christian countries that remain 
—such as China, Japan, Persia, Tur- 
key, Egypt—not one is equal to any 
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of the great Christian nations in Ame- 
rica and Europe. In every one of 
them the number, and still more the 
social influence, of the Christians are 
steadily on the increase. 


— ———————m > 8 


SUBMARINE EXPLORATION. 


The real history of devices for sub- 
marine exploration dates from the 
sixteenth century. From that time 
to the present, there has been gradu- 
al improvement in this art. Not the 
least meritorious of the inventions 
which have been made belong to our 
own time and country, but of them 
anon. 

As all the devices of submarine 
navigation have hitherto met with 
little or no success, we shall pass 
them without remark, and confine 
ourselve to those devices which have 
had for their object the simple des- 
cent and continuance beneath the 
surface in safety and comfort. These 
devices have, comparatively speak- 
ing, only lately begun to assume a 
form approaching perfection. The 
earliest mention of a diving bell that 
we can find is in ‘‘ Beekman’s His- 
tory of Inventions.” He says that in 
the sixteenth century, in the presence 
of the Emperor Charles V., and sey- 
eral thousand spectators, two Greeks 
let themselves down under water in 
a large ‘inverted kettle” with a 
burning light and rose again ‘ with- 
out being wet.” In the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, some at- 
tempts were commenced to recover 
from the Spanish Armada, the trea- 
sure which was lost at the time of its 
disaster near the Island of Mull in 
the Hebrides, but without success 
only three guns beingrecovered. In 
this attempt a bell was used devised 
by the Marquis of Argyll to whom 
the British Government pledged all 
the treasure he should succeed in re- 
covering. 

In 1680, William Phipps invented 
a square box of iron with windows 
and a seat for divers, with which the 
Spanish treasure was again sought. 
After having once failed he was as- 
sisted by the then Duke of Albemarle, 


and succeeded in finding and recoy- 
ering treasures to the value of $1,000- 
000 in gold. For this feat he was 
knighted. In 1683, Sinclair, thé 
mathematician, published a series or ° 
calculations relating to the size of a 
bell necessary to contain air for a 
given number of men for a given 
period, and the proper thikness and 
shape of its walls to withstand pres- 
sure ; the depth to which bells of cer- 
tain construction could safely de- 
scend, ete. These calculations were 
of the greatest value to the advance- 
ment of the art. In 1775, the cele- 
brated Dr. Halley contrived a way 
for supplying air to a submerged bell 
by sinking a number of barrels filled 
with air to the bottom, which was 
transfered to the bell by means of 
tubes and cocks, an escape-cock be- 
ing placed at the top of the bell. 
With this apparatus, slightly improy- 
ed, Mr. Spaulding and an assistant 
attempted to recover the cargo of a 
vessel wrecked on the coast of Ire- 
land, but by some means they were 
unable to obtain a supply of air from 
the barrels and were suffocated. 
Smeaton was the first to supply air 
to bells by the use of forcing pumps, 
and since his time the air pump has 
been constantly used in similar at- 
tempts. We have not space to give 
in detail an account of the progress 
of improvement in diving bells in 
other countries since Smeaton’s time. 
Some very efficient submarine armor 
has been devised, togetherwith some 
difficulties which cannot probably 
be obviated in this class of devices. 

These inventions have, notwith- 
standing, proved of great service in 
submarine engineering. In the ear- 
ly part of the present century by the 
use of a modification of Kleingert’s 
armor, Tonkin recovered treasure 
from the Abergavenny, sunk near 
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Weymouth, amounting to $300,000. 

We are indebted to Dr. J. A. 
Weisse for the following particulars 
of the most recent improvements in 
diving bells. 

“The Nautilus Diving Bell, ex- 
hibited at the Crystal Palacein New 
York, was an improvement on all 
previous diving bells, having within 
its walls a working chamber, an air 
chamber, and a ballast or water 
chamber. The able engineer, Wil- 
liam Mont Storm, improved the Natu- 
tilus, whose patent expired some 
years ago. 

Che Lyerson Diving Bell, patented 
October 19th, 1858, had like the Naw- 
tilus, a working chamber, an air 
chamber, and a ballast or water 
chamber with some improvements. 
In this bell, Otto Sackersdorf, en- 
gineer of our Street Department for 
twenty years, blasted and removed 
2,100 cubic yards of Diamond Reef 
and opened the channel between 
Governer’s Island and Brooklyn. 


Ina written statement of October 6, . 


1864, Mr. Sackersdorf speaks thus of 
the Nautilus, Maillifert’s Bell, and of 
the Ryerson Bell: ‘ The Nautilus, 
although a decided improvement, has 
not verified its promises. I have 
tried it at the Navy Yardin 1854. It 
does not work independently from 
the surface and uses too much air. 

“ Maillifert’s Bell has some good 
features for stationery work, but it 
is inmovable and very dangerous on 
account of its funnel or man-hole. 
It is absolutely impracticable for any 
depth of water, say twenty-five or 
thirty feet or, strong tide. 

“The Ryerson Bell carried about 
four atmospheres of pressure in the 
chambers, and its lifting power was 
up to eight tuns. ‘eavy rocks were 
taken and dropped in deep water. 
The bell was independent of any- 
thing above water (signal-line ex- 
cepted), and carrying the means of 
respiration and motive power in it- 
self; remains any length of time be- 
low, or descends or ascends with any 
velocity you choose. Twenty seconds 
were more than enough to descend 
twenty-five or thirty teet. The old 
fashioned bell required on the same 
spot sixteen minutes, not mentioning 
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the slow and dangerous mode of en- 
tering or leaving. Suffice it to say, 
that our bell had about nine feet of 
diameterinside. Five men had ample 
room to work in. They experienced 
no difficulty whatever and changed 
but once a day with the gang on 
board the vessel above. Any man of 
common sense can be easily instruct- 
ed to work the apparatus, so simple 
is the arrangement therefor. A leak 
isat once indicated by the barometer, 
and by this means all danger of 
drowning made impossible.” 

William Mont Storm’s “‘ Improved 
Submarine Explorer,” to which the 
Patent Office, May Ist, 1866, granted 
eight new claims of improvement 
over all its predecessors, has been 
still further improved by Mr. Wm. 
R. Taylor. 

A report of the principles involy- 
ed in these bells and of the uses they 
may be applied to, by Wm. W. W. 
Wood, chief engineer of the United 
States Navy, may be found in the 
Navy Department, dated February 
2d, 1865. Admiral Farragut, looking 
at a drawing of the Improved Sub- 
marine Explorer, observed that naval 
warfare would soon be carried on as 
vigorousiy under as above water. 

With this bell, an engineer and 
four men with provisions, lights, and 
working tools of every kind, can de- 
scend to certain depths of fresh or salt 
water, work at wrecks, blast rocks, 
remove harbor obstructions, lay foun- 
dations for wharves, piers, docks, 
lighthouses, bridges, sea walls, for-- 
tifications, and repair the same with 
almost as much facility as on terra- 
jima. Thus millions of wrecked 
treasure and merchandise might be 
raised, and all the Scyla and Char- 
ybdis, Hell Gates, and Cliffs, so much 
dreaded by mariners, might be 
widened, deepened, and cleared all 
over the world.—Scientific American. 


+e 


The Latest News. 


The latest, greatest, best and new- 
est news, my brother, is that Jesus 
has died for sinners. No news more 
welcome was ever heralded on earth, 
to dying men and women. Hear it! 
Heed it! ° 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 
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“ DYNAMITE,”—THE NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


An English journal says: 

“Some fifteen months ago M. Nobel, 
the well-known manufacturer of ni- 
tro-glycerine, introduced to the pub- 
lic a modified form of that powerful 
explosive, to which he gave the name 
of‘ dynamite.’ This substance, which 
in appearance greatly resembles 
coarse brown sugar, consistes of ni- 
tro-glycerine absorbed by fine par- 
ticles of silicit acid or silicious earth, 
and it differs from nitro-glycerine in 
its ordinary liquid state in several 
very important particulars. In the 
first place, if ignited by an ordinary 
flame it does not explode, but merely 
burns away rapidly but quietly ; and 
in the second place it cannot be ex- 
ploded in bulk by percussion applied 
in any ordinary manner. We say 
thatit is not exploded by percussion 
when in bulk, because small isolated 
particles can be exploded by severe 
percussion, as, for instance, by plac- 
ing them on an anvil and striking 
them with a hammer; but even in 
this case the particles, when ignited, 
would not communicate their igni- 
tion to a bulk of dynamite close at 
hand. 

“In ordinary working M. Nobel 
employs to ignite the dynamite a 
fuse terminating in a copper cap, 
which contains a powerful charge of 
fulminate of mercury, and which is 
imbedded in the charge. When this 
cap is ignited by the fuse not only 
is a great heat generated, but also 
an extremely intense local pressure, 
and it appears that it is only by this 
combination of heat pressure that 
the explosion of dynamite can be ef- 
fected. When acharge has to be fir- 
ed by electricity the copper cap has 
still to be used, the cap being ignited 
by the electric agency, and it, in its 
turn, exploding the dynamite. 

“ Already dynamite has been 
brought into use for quarrying pur- 
poses to a considerable extent in 
Sweden and in other parts of the 
Continent. Recently M. Nobel per- 
formed a series of very interesting ex- 
periments with it in the neighbor- 
hood of Glasgow. The first experi- 
ments were intended to show the 


powerful character of the explosive, 
and at the same time prove that it 
could not be caused to explode by 
ordinary flame. For these purposes 
apaper cartridge, containing rather 
less than one-half ounce of dynamite, 
was placed upon a two-inch oak 
plank, and fired by means of a fuse 
and fulminating cap, as already men- 
tioned, the effect being that the plank 
was splintered, and was, in fact, 
completely pierced at the point on 
which the cartridge had rested. A 
second experiment was made, with 
similar results, and M. Nobel then 
placed a larger cartridge on the 
ground and ignited it by ordinary 
flame, when the dynamite was found 
to burn quietly without any explo- 
sion whatever. To prove that ma- 


-terial of the same quality was used 


in the different experiments, a car- 
tridge was, atthe suggestion of one of 
the gentlemen on the ground, cut in 
halves, one-half being exploded by a 
fuse and cap, while the other was 
ignited by ordinary flame, and was, 
as before, found to burn without ex- 
plosion. 

“ The next experiment was made 
to show that the dynamite could not 
be exploded even by violent concus- 
sion. For this purpose a small deal 
box, containing rather more than 
eight pounds of the material, was 
twice thrown from the top of a cliff 
about sixty feet high on to the stones 
below ; but even by this severe treat- 
ment no effect was produced. At the 
samme time a similar box, containing 
eight and one-third pounds of dyna- 
mite, was placed on a fire and allow- 
ed to remain untill, the box being 
burned through, the dynamite was 
ignited and burned away without any 
explosive action whatever. 

“The next experiment consisted. 
in exploding on the top of a block of 
granite—measuring two feet nine 
inches by two feet six inches by two 
feet—a quarter of a pound of dyna- 
mite, the explosive material being 
merely covered down with a thin 
layer of clay and some sand placed 
over it. Nothwithstanding the very 
slight confinement to which the dyna- 
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mite was thus subjected, the effect 
of the explosion was to completely 
shatter the granite block, the latter 
being found to be cracked in every 
direction. The action of dynamite 
under the above circumstances is 
strikingly dissimilar to that of gun- 
powder, and it is altogether very re- 
markable. The experiment on the 
granite block was followed by one 
which showed in a still more strik- 
ing manner the enormous explosive 
force of dynamite. <A cylindrical 
block of wrought iron, ten and a half 
inches in diameter and twelve and a 
half inches long was taken, and a 
hole one inch in diameter, which had 
been bored right through its centre, 
was charged with dynamite. As the 
block was placed in a vertical posi— 
tion, the lower end of the hole was 
closed by the ground on which the 


block stood, while at the upper end’ 


the charge, which completely filled 
the hole, was merely covered down, 
after the fuse had been inserted, with 
a little sand. On the explosion tak- 
ing place it was found that not only 
had the block been completely split 
in two, but that one of the halves, 
weighing about one hundred and fif- 
ty pounds, had been projected with 
considerable force against a bank 
about seventy feet distant. The sec- 
tion of the iron torn asunder by this 
explosion was about one hundred 
and nineteen inches, and an inspec- 
tion of the fragments showed the 
material to have been of very fair 
quality and to have been free from 
flaws. 

“ The next two experiments were 
of a different character, and were 
made to show the action of the dyna- 
mite in actual work. For this pur- 
pose a hole, fifteen feet deep and two 
inches in diameter, had been bored 
in one part of the quarry at a distance 
of about twenty feet from the work- 
ing face, and this hole had been 
charged with twelve pounds of dyna- 
mite, and tamped with*five feet of 
sand. The explosion of this charge 
did not bring down the mass between 
the hole and the face, but the ground 
was thoroughly broken up by cracks 
extended from the hole in every di- 
rection throughout a circle about 
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twenty feet in diameter. A second 
charge of about four pounds of dyna- 
mite, was then fired in another hole 
fifteen feet in depth, and situated 
about eight feet from the working 
face ; and in this case also the results 
were very similar to those above 
mentioned ; but the cracks, of course, 
did not extend so far. 

“ To show that the dynamite was 
equally effective below water, M. 
Nobel next placed a cartridge con- 
taining a charge in a bucket of water, 
and fired it by the aid of the usual 
fuse and fulminating cap, the re- 
sult of the explosion being the entire 
disappearance of the bucket, water 
and all. Two one anda half ounce 
cartridges of dynamite were next fir- 
ed in holes bored in the face of the 
quarry, and in each case the quanti- 
ty of the chalk brought down was for 
such small charges very consider- 
able. Next a cartridge suspended 
from a line extending across the 
quarry was fired to show, by the loud- 


‘ness of the explosion, the value of 


dynamite for detonating signals, and, 
finally, the experiments were brought 
to a conclusion by firing some gun- 
powder in contact with dynamite, 
the result being that the latter was 
merely ignited and burnt but not ex- 
ploded. 

“The experiments of which we 
have above given an account tend to 
show that dynamite is destined to 
hold a very prominent place among 
the explosives used for all purposes 
where a violent disruptive force is 
required. Dynamite contains seven- 
ty-six per cent. by weight of nitro- 
glycerine, andits power is estimated 
by M. Nobel as ten times that of 
gunpowder, while its cost is at pres- 
ent about four times that of the lat- 
ter material, and is likely to be short- 
ly reduced. For quarrying work it 
is likely to prove especially valuable, 
as it can be used with but very little 
tamping, or, indeed, without any 
tamping whatever, its explosive force 
being in the latter case but very 
slightly impaired.” 
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“Dare to be right! dare to be true ! 
You have a work that no other ean do.” 
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The Cable Between Brest and 
New York. 


The new French eable, contracted 
to be finished next summer, is to be 
one-third smaller than the present 
Anglo-American cable. One great 
advantage of the new over the old 
line is, that the number of stations 
between continental Europe and New 
York will be greatly diminished. 
Now a message must go from Paris, 
across the channel, through Calais 
and Dover to London, from London 
through the Anglo-Irish cable to Va- 
lentia Bay, from this bay to New 
Foundland, and thence through Pla- 
centia, St. Peter’s and Sydney, to 
this city. Uninterrupted transmis- 
sion through these stations is not so 
easily or conveniently secured as it 
‘will be when a message can be sent 
from Paris to Brest, thence by a di- 
rect line to St. Pierre, a small French 
Island near Newfoundland, from 
here across the St. Lawrence to 
Plymouth, Mass, and thence to New 
York. It is proposed to diminish the 
chance of interruption still farther by 
having no regular station on the 
French Island, so that the messages, 
as a rule, will be carried over to the 
main land without stopping. 

The new cable, however, is much 
longer than the present one. The 
cable from Brest to St. Pierre will 
measure about 2,600 miles,—the dis- 
tance between the two points being 
2,325 miles,—while the two cables 
now stretched between Valentia and 
Newfoundland,—placed 1,670 miles 
apart,—measure respectively 1,896 
and 1,858 miles. Thesecond section 
of the new cable, to extend from St. 
Pierre to our coast, will be about 772 
miles long, and will be landed, it is 
now expected, at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts where—“ a band of Pilgrims 
moored their bark” two centuries and 
a half ago. 


—____ <0 <a 
Mock Sun and Mirage. 


About this time, last year, a mock 
sun was visible from Dover. This is 
a very rare phenomenon, and results 
from a reflection from clouds in the 
eastern horizon of the setting sun in 
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the west, there apparently being two 
suns in the heavens at the same time. 
The atmosphere of the straits of Dov- 
er seems to produce these strange 
appearances in the sky, for a mirage 
was lately strikingly conspicuous at 
Dover. The dome of the cathedral 
and Napoleon’s Pillar at Boulogne 
were to be seen from the Crescent 
Walk by the naked eye; but with a 
telescope of ordinary power the en- 
trance of the port, its lighthouse, its 
shipping,and the surrounding houses, 
the valley of the hillside of Capecure, 
and the little fishing village of Por- 
tel were distinctly visible; while on 
the eastern side the principal features 
of the country, the lighthouse of Cape 
Grinez, the adjacent windmill, nu- 
merous farms and villages, with their 
windows illuminated by the setting 
sun, stood out with extraordinary 
clearness. While these were under 
observation, a locomotive was seen 
to leave Boulogne and travel some 
miles in the Calais direction, by its 
puffs and wreaths of white steam. 
Shortly after sunset the mirage sub- 
sided.—C. H. Piesse. 


—> 0<___ 
The Secrets of the Ocean. 


Mr. Green, the famous diver, gives 
the following sketch of what he saw 
at the ‘‘ Silver Banks,” near Hayti: 
“The banks of coral on which my 
divings were made are about forty 
miles in length and from ten to 
twenty in breadth. On this bank of 
coral is presented to the diver one of 
the most beautiful and sublime 
scenes the eye ever beheld. The wa- 
ter varies from ten to one hundred 
feet in depth, and is so clear that the 
diver can see from two to three hund- 
red feet when submerged, with but 
little obstruction to the sight. The 
bottom of the ocean in many places is 
as smooth as a marble floor ; in others 
itis studded with coral columns, from 
ten to one hundred feet in height, and 
from one to eighthy feet in diameter. 
The tops of those more lofty support 
a pyramid of pyramidal pendants, 
each forming amyriad more, giving 
reality to the imaginary abode of 
some water nymph. In other places 
the pendants form arch over arch ; 
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and, as the diver stands on the bot- 
tom of the ocean and gazes through 
in the deep winding avenues, he finds 
that they fill him with as sacred an 
awe as if he were in some old cathe- 
dral which had long geen buried 
beneath old ocean’s wave. Here and 
there the coral extends tothe surface 
of the water, as if the loftier columns 
were towers belonging to those state- 
ly temples that are now in ruins. 
There were countless varieties of di- 
minutive trees, shrubs and plants, in 
every crevice of the corals where 
water had deposited the earth. They 
were all of a faint hue, owing to the 
pale light they received, although of 
every shade, and entirely different 
from plants that I am familiar with 
that vegetate upon dry land. One in 
particular attracted my attention; it 
resembled a sea fan of immense size, 
variegated colors, and the most bril- 
liant hue. The fish which. inhabit 
these ‘ Silver Banks’ I found as dif- 
ferent in kind as the scenery was vari- 
ed. They were of all forms, colors, 
and sizes, from the symmetrical goby 
to the globelike sunfish, from the 
dullest hue to the changeable dol- 
phin.” 
=<? or 


Weight of the Air. 


The air is composed of two ingre- 
dients, not in combination, but as a 
mixture, like wine and water. These 
ingredients are oxygen and nitrogen. 
They exist in the proportion of 23 of 
oxygen to 77 of nitrogen in 100 parts. 
Besides these, the air contains of 
carbonic acid about 3 parts in 10,000. 
Our atmosphere is estimated to con- 
tain about 1,954,578 cubic miles of 
oxygen. The respiration of man and 
animals, together with the combus- 
tion of fuel, consumes annually about 
2% cubic miles; consequently 250 
cubic miles in 100 years, or only a 
10,000th part in this time. The above 
paragraph reveals even more won- 
derful facts ; a single perusal of it is 
sufficient to suggest questions of a 
most startling character. 

Thus it appears, that in the course 
of ages, say 1,000,000, the supply of 
oxygen would be exhausted, and its 
beneficial place taken by carbonic 
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acid, generated by respiration and 
other forms of combustion. Butsuch 
was not tobe. Let us for an instant 
consider the revelations of geology. 
It tells us that ages before the crea- 
tion of man, the atmosphere contain- 
ed a larger proportion of carbonic 
acid than it does at the present day. 
The question then arises, what has 
become of it? Let us dig into the 
earth till we discover coal; we then 
find ouranswer. The excessive car- 
bonie acid of the early atmosphere 
has been converted into coal—coal, 
the remains of trees, which, in their 
lifetime, possessed the power com- 
mon to all living plants, that of de- 
composing carbonic acid ; depositing 
within their cells the carbon, and re- 
turning to the air its oxygen, for 
carbonic acid is only composed of 
carbon and oxygen. . 

What does the air weigh? Noth- 
ing, many will answer. But this is 
a great mistake, for every 100 cubic 
inches of air weigh slightly more than 
31 grains. A cubic yard of oxygen 
weighs 2 lb. 4 oz. 7 dr. Such being 
the case, a cubic mile of oxigen 
weighs nearly 5,543,623 tons 10 ewt. 
By another multiplication sum it is 
easy to show that the whole of the 
oxygen in the atmosphere weighs 
10,835,444,533,383 ; and, since the 
oxygen and nitrogen of the air exist 
in the proportion of 23 of the former 
to 77 of the latter, as before stated, 
the total weight of nitrogen of the air 
is the amazing amount of 36,275,183, - 
872,630 tuns, while the total weight of 
the air, which is the result of the ad- 
dition of these two quantities, yields 
the astonishing quantity of 47,110,- 
628,406,013 tuns.—C. H. Piesse. 

gst Eee ek 
Nerve. 

No man can be sure of his nerves 
at all times. We have, within our 
personal experience, known of more 
cases than one where men with am- 
ple professional training have been 
in the very jaws of death from no 
other reason than this. One of these 
men was an architect, thoroughly 
used to walk about all parts of houses 
in course of construction, who told us 
that he had once, when walking 
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along a plank which joined two walls 
at a great height from the ground, 
felt-a sudden sense of danger, upon 
which his senses left him, and only 
returned after some seconds, when 
he awoke, so to speak, in the arms 
of one of his masons, who had most 
fortunately seen his state in time to 
earry him across the plank at the 
risk of his own life. A second and 
more serious case requires a little 
previous explanation. Some years 
ago the painting on the inside of the 
dome of St. Paul’s wanted repairs, 
and it was contrived, in order to save 
the trouble and expense of a scaffold- 
ing built up from the floor, that a 
sort of suspended scaffold should be 
made, supported by a ledge of about 
half a yard in width on the upper 
surface of the cornice just below the 
dome, and hanging by ropes which 
ran through holes in the upper part 
of the dome. A ship’s carpenter— 
an old hand at such matters—un- 
dertook the job, and began it by step- 
ping out of a small door at the foot of 
the dome on to the ledge in question, 
from which there was a clear fall of 
full 200 feet to the pavement be- 
neath. He walked afew steps along 
the ledge, and then, being a broad- 
shouldered man, found that the in- 
ward curve of the dome made him 
unable to stand upright, and caused 
him to lean over dangerously with 
an altered and unsteady centre of 
gravity. Seized all at once with an 
overpowering sense of fear, he manag- 
ed, nevertheless, to turn his face to 
the dome and to rest, being once 
more able to stand upright, till he 
had a little recovered his senses. 
Then, to his horror, he found that he 
had forgotten on which side of him 
the door was, or how far off it was, 
and in trying to get to it by short 
sidelong steps took the wrong direc- 
tion, and literally walked in search 
of it round the whole base of the 
dome, falling into the door at last 
utterly prostrated, and feeling, as he 
said, ‘‘ten years older.” However, 
he made the scaffold afterwards, and 
used to tell the story of his fright 
while walking about on the ledge in 
the most unconcerned way.—Land 
and Water. 
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Resuscitation of Drowned Persons. 

Because of the importance of al- 
ways having them at hand we’ re- 
print the rules adopted by the New 
York Metropolitan Board of Health 
for saving the drowned. The meth- 
od that received the sanction of the 
Sanitary Committee, is known as 
“‘Silvester’s Method for Resuscitat- 
ing Drowning Persons,” and has 
been practised in Great Britain suc- 
cessfully for many years: 


THE RULES AND METHOD FOR SAVING 
THE DROWNED. 


Remember that the patient must 
be treated instantly, and on the spot 
where rescued. He must be freely 
exposed to the open air, and all per- 
sons not needed for saving him 
should avoid crowding about him. 

(1.) Let the throat and mouth be 
cleansed, by placing the patient 
gently face downwards, with one of 
his wrists under his forehead—Quick- 
ly wipe and cleanse the mouth, and 
if the patient does not breathe, im- 
mediately begin the following move- 
ments : 

(2.) Posture.—Place the patient on 
his back, with shoulders raised and 
supported easily on a folded coat or 
some kind of pillow. 

(3.) To keep up a Free Entrance of 
Air into the Windpipe.—Let one per- 
son grasp the tongue gently and 
firmly with his fingers covered with 
a bit of handkerchief, and drawing 
it out beyond the lips; then either 
hold it or press the under jaw (chin) 
up so as to retain the tongue pro- 
truding from the mouth; but it is 
better'to hold itin that position with 
the hand. 

(4.) Lo produce and Imitate the 
Movements of Breathing.—Raise the 
patient’s extended arms upward to 
the sides of his head, and then pull 
them steadily, firmly and slowly out- 
ward and forward. Next turn down 
the arms by the patient’s sides and 
bring them closely and firmly across 
the pit of the stomach and press 
them and the sides and frent of the 
chest gently but strongly for a mo- 
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ment, then quickly begin to repeat 
the first movement. 

Let these two kinds of movements 
be made very deliberately and with- 
out ceasing until the patient breathes, 
and let the two movements he repeat- 
ed about twelve or fifteen times in a 
minute, but not more rapidly, re- 
membering that to thoroughly fill 
the lungs with air is the object of the 
first or upward and outward, and to 
expel as much air as posible, is the 
object of the second or downward 
motion and pressure. This artificial 
respiration should be steadily kept 
up for forty minutes or more when 
the patient appears not to breathe, 
and after the natural breathing be- 
gins let the same motions be very 
gently continued, and let the proper 
stimulants be given in the intervals. 


WHAT ELSE IS TO BE DONE AND 
WHAT IS NOT TO BE DONE WHILE THE 
MOVEMENTS ARE BEING MADE. 


If help and blankets are at hand 
have the bedy stripped and wrapped 
in blankets, but not allow the move- 
ments to be stopped. Bystanders 
can supply dry clothing. Apply 
hartshorn or a feather, within the 
nostrils occasionally, and sprinkle or 
lightly dash cold water upon the 
face and neck. The legs and feet 
may be rubbed and wrapped in hot 
blankets if blue or cold, or if the 
weather is cold. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN THE PATIENT BE- 
GINS TO BREATHE. 


Give brandy by the teaspoonful, or 
hot sling two or three times a minute, 
until the beating of the pulse can be 
felt at the wrist, but be careful and 
not give more of the stimulant than 
is necessary. Warmth should be 
kept up in the feet and legs, and as 
soon as the patient breathes natural- 
ly, let him be carefully removed to 
a house and be placed in bed under 
medical care. 

If there is help enough at hand 
when the patient is taken from the 
water or afterwards, let the nearest 
medical officer be called, but let 
there be no waiting for a physician. 
Do the best that can be done meth- 
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odically and deliberately according 
to the foregoing rules. 
———_—> 0 <—__ 


A Standard Time Everywhere. 


The subject of a standard time for 
the whole world is discussed by a cor- 
respondent of the Scientific American, 
who says that the annihilation of 
distance by the telegraph must have 
forced upon many minds the necessity 
of establishing at some point a time- 
piece which shall govern all the rest 
of the world, a time-piece distinct 
from the “local,” and which shall 
point to 12 o’clock at the same instant 
all over this sphere. The hours must 
be numbered from 1 to 24 inclusive, 
in order to distinguish it from local 
time thus doing away entirely with 
A.M.and P.M. (when using standard 
or universal time); twelve would 
then mean midnight only at the 
governing point, while twenty-four 
would mean noon at that point. For 
the rest of mankind it would be a 
certain guide for all official purposes. 

The ingenious writer suggests that 
every watch would have its two sets 
of hands, one for the local and one for 
the universal time. Then, he says, 
railroad time cards would no longer 
perplex the public, and trains every- 
where would run on uniform time. 

A telegram sent from London to 
San Francisco, bearing the time at 
starting, would show to the recipient 
thereof exactly how long it took to 
reach him, how much actual time it 
actually consumed. As it is now, no 
one can have a near idea without 
considerable figuring, and then he 
may be figuring twenty-four hours 
too early or too late. Every telegraph 
and railway at once would receive 
its time daily, so that nowhere would 
the ‘‘time” be a minute ‘out of joint.” 
January 31, 1868, 1 o'clock would be 
January, 31, 1 o’clock, 1868, all over 
the official world. Whata fine regu- 
lator of time this would be; we should 
always have one right by having the 
other correct, there being always the 
same difference, so that, should we 
know one, we would know the other. 
Suppose, then, that Greenwich be 
the standard time, as well as the 
calculating point for longitude. 
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The Midway Islands. 

The Seeretary of the Navy sent an 
interesting communication to the 
Senate in reply to a resolution in re- 
lation to the discovery, occupation 
and character of the Midway Islands 
in the Pacific ocean. The islands, 
he says, were discovered by Captain 
N. C. Brooks, commander of the 
Hawaiian bark Gambia, in July, 1859. 
In May, 1867, the Secretary of the 
Navy directed Captain William Rey- 
nolds, commander of the steamer 
Lackawanna, to take possession, which 
he did on the following 13th of Sep- 
tember. Captain Reynolds, in his 
report, describes the harbor as formed 
very much like Honolulu, as rather 
more roomy and safe, but with not 
quite as much depth of water on its 
bar, which however appeared to be 
about eighteen feet. Water was found 
on the island at a distance of from 
four to seven feet. The soil will pro- 
duce a good many kinds of vegetables, 
and choice fish were found in the vi- 
cinity. 

——2 a 


The Ellis Island Danger. 


The attention of the Government 
was called some time since to the 
dangerous position of the naval pow- 
der magazine on Ellis Island; the ex- 
plosion of which would be very dis- 
astrous to Jersey City. A Washington 
dispatch states that the board of naval 
officers, consisting of Commander 
Jas. T. Green, Capt. J. R. Mullany, 
and Commander J. L. Davis, appoint- 
ed to select a site to which the powder 
magazine now located on Ellis Island 
may be removed, have made their re- 
port, and recommend the selection of 
Oyster Island, which belongs to the 
Government. They advise that a wall, 
composed of timber and stone, be 
constructed and filled in to inclose an 
area of one acre, and think the ex- 
pense of erecting the magazine will 
be about $165,000. They also recom- 
mend that a capacious magazine be 
established in the interior of the State, 
at some point of easy access by rail- 
road with the harbor magazine, and 
have selected as a suitable locality 
the northern part of what is known 
as the Augusta tract, in Orange and 
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Rockland counties, which could be 
connected with the Erie Railroad by 
a branch less than a mile long. The 
site is thirty-eight miles from New 
York, consists of 500 acres, and is 
owned by the estate of P. Lorillard, 
and can be bought for $100 per acre, 
which the board think an exorbitant 
price. The Government has the re- 
fusal of the tract for one year. The 
board think a magazine could be 
erected for $199,000. 


————_» +o _— 


The Floating Island of Derwent- 
water. 


As a result of the long-continued 
and unprecedented drought in the 
lake district, that periodical phe- 
nomenon, the floating island, has 
again made its appearance on Der- 
wentwater, in the neighborhood of 
Lodore, its size being considerably 
larger than usual. For a few inches — 
in depth it is composed of a clayey 
matter, apparently deposited by the 
water, in which the growing plants 
have fixed their roots; the rest is a 
mass of decayed vegetable matter, a 
strata of loose peat earth about six 
feet in thickness, which rises from a 
bed of fine, soft clay. A consider- 
able quantity of air is contained in 
the body of the island, and may be 
discharged by probing the earth with 
apole. It is nearly half an acre in 
extent, and its appearance is always 
indicative of an extraordinarily hot 
season. 

——_—> -_ 


‘Changes in the Atlantic Coast. 


The Round Table says that recent 
investigations reveal the fact that 
the coasts of New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward’s Island, New Jersey, and a 
portion of the eastern Atlantic shore 
are gradually uprising, while those 
of the Bay of Fundy and Greenland 
are slowly sinking. Should this phe- 
pomenon continue for ten centuries, 
the map of the American continent 
would in 1900 present an entirely 
different appearance. The Hudson’s 
Bay and Jersey shores would become 
fruitful valleys, with countless in- 
land seas. Where now the banks of 
Newfoundland lie, there would then 
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be peninsulas connected with the 
main-land, as the banks of St. George 
are at present. The passage from 
Treland to America would then only 
take four days. The whole Atlantic 
coast line of the United States would 
be advanced as far as the bend made 
by the Gulf Stream, and the small 
islands, banks, and rocks of the Ba 

hamas would fuse into larger islands 
resembling those of the West India 


group. 
——_—_2 0<-____—. 
United States Navy. 

The Navy Department has, in ac- 
cordance with the reduced amount 
of appropriations and the will of 
Congress, reduced the personnel of 
the Navy to what it was before the 
war—namely, 8,500 men. The Sec- 
retary has dispensed with the servi- 
ces of almost all the masters at each 
of the Navy Yards. Only two or 
three of the most important are re- 
tained at any Yard, but the duties 
heretofore performed by the masters 
have all been devolved on one of the 
quartermasters, a foreman ; thereby 
saving a large and useless expense. 
Two or three masters were continued 
at the Portsmouth Yard longer than 
at some others, but these were dis- 
charged after the launching of the 
Algoma, a new sloop-of-war recently 
completed at that Yard. 

—~<2- 6 <p>— 
Our Merchant Marine. 


In accordance with the law of July 
28, 1866, Director Delmar, of the 
Bureau of Statistics has awarded 
numbers to 22,735 vessels belonging 
to the merchant marine of the Uni- 
ted States, and to all of those vessels 
which are sea-going he has awarded 
signal letters, to enable them to com- 
municate theirnumbers to each other 
when passing at sea. The number 
of sailing vessels is 15,042, and the 
number of steam vessels, 2,942. The 
total tonnage of both classes com- 
bined is 3,109,267, and the number 
of unrigged vessels 4,751, with a to- 
tal tonnage of 453,761; so that the 
grand total of the tonnage of the 
merchant marine of the United States 
if no account be taken of the vessels 
lost during the last fiscal year, 
amounts to 3,563,028 tons. 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt and his Wife. 


The Sun says: ‘Somewhere about 
sixty years ago Cornelius Vanderbilt 
commenced life by running a ‘peri- 
auger’ between Staten Island and 
New York. During the day he plied 
his vocation, and whenever his duties 
permitted visited his cousin, Miss 
Sophie Johnson, then a young and 
comely girl of sixteen, who also lived 
on the island. Perhaps it was the 
outburst of his first love that made 
the young sailor so ambitious, and 
inspired him with the energy and en- 
terprise he has always exhibited.— 
Certain it is, however, that the cous- 
ins married, and old folks who knew 
them then, speak with delight of the 
handsome pair, for they were admit- 
ted to be the comeliest couple Staten 
Island has ever produced. It is un- 
necessary to trace the Commodore 
from the time he was a ferryman un- 
til he was promoted, or more properly 
promoted himself, to the responsible 
position of captain of a steamboat 
which plied between this port and 
New Brunswick, N.J. At the latter 
place, however, he was proprietor of 
a hotel, at which place passengers 
from New York to Philadelphia used 
to take meals and occasionally a 
night’s rest. It was a kind of half-way 
house. His wife superintended the 
hotel while he was engaged in his ac- 
tive acquatic vocation. One evening 
he arrived from New York, and while 
sitting at supper said to his wife: 

‘Sophie, I wish I had $5,000 to buy 
shares in the steamboat line; I think 
it would be a good investment.’ 

‘Do you think so, Corneil?’ re- 
sponded his thoughtful partner. 

“T do,’ said he. 

She said nothing more, but next day 
consulted Mr. Gibbons, and he advis- 
ed the investment. Next evening 
at supper she accosted her husband 
thus: P 
‘Corneil, ’ve spoken to Mr. Gib- 
bons about buying shares, and, as he 
approves of your idea, there’s the 
$5,000; buy the shares to-morrow.’ 

As she spoke she took the amount 
from one of those old-fashioned pock- 
ets that used to be worn under the 
dress, and handed it to her astonished 
husband. She had saved the money 
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unbeknown to him, and it was proba- 
bly this same money that floated the 
Commodore into fame and fortune. 
This incident shows what the woman 
was.” 

> 0 


Death of Capt. Joseph J. Comstock. 


On the 16th of August last, at his 
residence, No.3 West Thirty seventh 
st., died Capt. Joseph J. Comstock, 
long known on both sides of the 
Atlantic as a brave and skillful na- 
vigator. He was for a long time com- 
mander of one of the Collins steam- 
ers, and was the officer selected by 
Mr. Webb to take the ram Dunder- 
berg to France. He was known and 
valued as a careful, faithful, energet- 
ic, and ever vigilant seaman, a ge- 
nial companion, and a true friend. 
He was distinguished as a man of 
strong magnetic power, and it has 
often been remarked of him that he 
could influence the most insubordi- 
nate and vicious man with whom he 
had to deal, whom the lash could not 
intimidate nor gold conciliate. The 
roughest man obeyed him with affec- 
tionate alacrity, for he was never 
known to rule with cruelty nor to 
inflict excessive punishment. A life 
spent in constant danger, subjected 
to the caprice of the elements and 
surrounded by the chances of war, 
did not engender in him the reckless 
disregard of life which is often the 
concomitant of real bravery. He 
would never jeopard the interests or 
the lives of others. A friend who 
knew him well—one of many who 
looked upon Capt. Comstock as the 
nearest possible approach to human 
perfection—says of him : ‘‘ Visited by 
every affliction, the sufferer of every 
ill, in the vicissitudes of his life he 
bore his lot with a calm heroism that 
marked his noble nature in the affec- 
tions of his friends in characters more 
enduring than triple steel. Those 
who are acquainted with his ocean 
triumphs, who have sailed under his 
paternal care, and have been guided 
by his unerring judgment to many 
a distant port, will remember him as 
he was—the unaffected gentleman, 
the courteous friend, the watchful 
guardian, the able commander who 
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knew not ostentation, to whom du- 
plicity was a stranger, solicitude a 
duty,and success a natural birthright. 
They loved and admired him. The 
world honored and respected him.” 
The funeral services were held at 
No. 3 West Thirty-seventh-st., and 
the remains taken to Providence for 
interment. 


or 


Stand Like an Anvil. 


« THE MESSAGE OF IGNATIUS TO POLYCARP. 


“ Stand like an anvil,” when the stroke 
Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast ; 

Storms but more deeply root the oak, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


“ Stand like an anvil,’ when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower ; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks, 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


“* Stand like an anvil,’’ when the bar 
Lies, red and glowing, on its breast 

Duty shall be life’s leading star, . 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“ Stand like an anvil,”’ when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear: 

Thine, but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 


“ Stand like an anvil,”’ noise and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time ; 
The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 
BisHop DOANE. 
DO 


A Noble Revenge. 


Martin Frobisher, although hold- 
ing the humble position of skipper 
of a coasting schooner, claimed to be 
descended from Sir Martin Frobisher, 
the gallant sailor of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, who was the first English- 
man to attempt to discover a north- 
west passage to China; who accom- 
panied Drake on his West Indian 
expedition; and who, for his gallant 
conduct in the repulse of the Arma- 
da, received the honor of knight- 
hood. Skipper Martin, in virtue of 
his real or supposed descent, claim- 
ed, among other privileges of the 
gentlemen of the time, that of appeal- 
ing to the duel as a just and honor- 
able method of deciding between 
right and wrong. In one of these en- 
counters he was slain. His death 
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broke the heart of his wife. Shortly 
before she died, she called her only 
child, Charles, to her bedside, and 
with dying lips besought him never 
to resort to the duel for the settle- 

-ment of any wrong or insult. Her 
request was unnecessary, for the 
young man had long ago made a firm 
resolve never to do so. 

Through influence with the secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, Martin, a few 
years previous to his death, had got 
his son entered as midshipman oy 
board the ‘ Sibyl” sloop of war, 
where he so conducted himself, that 
he obtained a lieutenancy. The con- 
clusion of the war with France left 
him without either ship or pay. 

His good conduct as an officer, and 
skill as aseaman, soon procured for 
him the appointment of first-mate of 
the barque ‘“ Mendip,” trading be- 
tween London and the West Indies. 
During his first voyage, on her return, 
the captain indulged to such a fear- 
ful extent in strong drink, that Fro- 
bisher took command of the ship, and 
disabled as she was, through the 
carelessness of her captain, brought 
her safely to the Nore, and, for so do- 
ing, was appointed commander by 
the owners. 

When the Mendip was fitting out 
for its nextrun, Frobisher went down 


to the Isle of Wight to visit his pa-- 


rents, and while there his father came 
to his untimely end. 

When the Mendip was ready for 
sea, he took farewell of the grassy 
mound, that marked the restiug- 
place. of his parents, in the churech- 
yard of St. Lawrence. 

* * * * * * 

The Mendip was lying off Graves- 
end, waiting for the arrival from 
London of the principal passenger, 
an attaché of the British Embassy at 
the Portuguese Court. 

Among the cargo, were several 
barrels of gunpowder. 

While the ship waited for this per- 
sonage, some of the cabin passengers, 
among whom were four military of- 
ficers, went on shore, and remained 
there till the hour of sailing was an- 
nounced, which was done by the cap- 
tain in person. He entered the 
Falcon Hotel, and found the four of- 


ficers engaged in drinking and gamb- 
ling, one of them, Lieutenant Brown, 
inflamed by his losses, and the wine 
he had swallowed, called upon Fro- 
bisher, in a bullying tone, to drink, 
“Drink, my boy, till your brains are 
on a blaze like mine.” 

“T have not come to drink ; a blaz- 
ing brain is not for one like me, upon 
whom depends, under God’s provi- 
dence, the lives of so many. I have 
come to tell you that in an hour we 
shall weigh anchor.” 

“Not drink!” shrieked the wine- 
made madman, ‘if you will not 
swallow the liquor, you shall take it 
somehow,” and he flung the wine- 
filled glass at Frobisher, whom it 
happily missed. 

‘A challenge! A challenge !”— 
shouted the companions of Brown. 
“Surely, Captain Frobisher will not 
tamely suffer such an insult !” 

“Nothing shall provoke me to 
fight Lieutenant Brown,” replied 
Frobisher, ‘(I pity, and I pardon 
him.” 

The officers laughed loudly and 
scornfully. 

“In an hour, gentlemen, we sail,” 
and Frobisher withdrew. 

The Mendip was cleaving her way. 
down the channel. It was the hour 
of dinner, and Frobisher, in his ea- 
pacity of captain, presided. The 
gambling officers and their wives, 
by many insinuations, implied that 
somebody” was a coward and pol- 
troon. After dinner was ended, and 
while the passengers walked the 
quarter-deck, which the captain also 
was pacing, Lieutenant Brown and 
the attaché, with a mock courage, 
created by drink, spoke loud sneer- 
ing words against Frobisher, to his 
face, and turned laughingly to the 
others for their approval. In an in- 
stant, the strong arm of. Frobisher 
laid a heavy hand on the shoulder of 
Brown, ‘‘ Hark’ee, Lieutenant Brown 
Tam captain of this ship, and if you 
persist any longer in trying to upset 
my authority, [ shall place you in 
irons till we reach Lisbon.” The 
insolence was never repeated. 

* * * * *® * 


The Mendip was in the Bay of 
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Biscay. A storm had been raging 
for three days, during which, the 
the bravery of the captain was ex- 
tolled by every one on board, except 
Lieutenant Brown and the attaché. 
The ship’s boats were swept away, 
all but two, and these would barely 
contain the passengers and crew, 
should it be requisite to abandon the 
ship. On the fourth day, the alarm 
of fire was raised. The hold was in 
flames. In a few minutes more the 
flames would reach the magazine. 
The time was midnight. The cap- 
tain was on deck, and gave his or- 
ders with calm self-composure. 

“Lower the boats. Let the wo- 
men and children go first ; then every 
man according to his age.” 

“¢ Ay! ay!” replied his brave men. 
The wives of the officers, and the 
steerage passengers, and the children 
were safely lowered in the boats. 

““Now for as many as the boats 
have room to spare,’ shouted Fro- 
bisher. : 

The attaché sprang forward.— 
“‘ Back,” said Frobisher, ‘‘ years be- 
fore position ; Lieutenant Brown, it 
is your turn first.” 

‘¢ Heaven bless you!” cried Brown, 
bursting into tears, ‘‘ we are friends 
at last !” 

Frobisher took him by the hand, 
exclaiming, ‘‘In the presence of 
death, why should-we not be so? I 
have never quarreled with you.” 

The boats were full, almost too 
full. A preliminary explosion an- 
nounced the coming catastrophe.— 
“ Cast off, and pull for your lives,” 
cried Frobisher, as he stood by the 
gangway. 

“We must, and shall save you!” 
was the cry that came back from the 
dark waves. 

“ Away! away!” was the reply. 
Then came a low rumbling sound, 
then a great flash, and a clap like 
thunder, and the splintered spars 
and masts of the ship Mendip were 
floating on the waste of waters. The 
brave captain was no more! 

The crews of the boats reached 
land in safety. 


Ps. 32: 18, 19.—“ The eye of the 
Lord is upon them that fear him,*** 
to deliver their soul from death.” 
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Disappointments. 

Old people often meet with disap- 
pointments; they make great calcu- 
lations, but how soon all their ex- 
pectations are blasted! And for the 
time being, like the child, they feel 
sad, and cannot tell why it is so. 
We make preparations for a journey, 
but, alas! something turns up, and 
we cannot go; miss the train, or 
something else. 

Once there was a young man ready 
to sail for America. The vessel was 
to leave port in one hour; but he 
thought he would take a walk through 
one of the parks, and pluck a flower 
as amemento of his fatherland. While 
in the act, the guard came up to him, 
and said : ‘‘ Do you not know the law? 
You are not allowed to do this.” ‘I 
know it; but I thought I would only 
take a flower to remember meine alte 
heimath.” And he would gladly have 
paid the small fine of half-a-dollar ; 
but the guard said: ‘‘ You must go 
with me to the wacht hause.” So he 
went, and had to wait until the prop- 
er officer came to take the fine. In 
the meantime the ship left, and he 
had to wait for another vessel. It 
may easily be imagined how the 
young man felt. It was not long, 
however, before the news reached 
him that the ship in which he in- 
tended to embark was wrecked, and 
every soul on board perished. It was 
only now that he could see that what 
once seemed to him a great disap- 
pointment turned out to his good. 
That flower saved his life. The 
strict rule carved by the guard was 
all for the young man’s good. 

Another instance: We are told 
that a merchant who was a devoted 
Christian made ready to go to sea, 
and just the day before he intended 
to start, he broke his leg. He had 
always been in the habit of saying, 
when anything happened, ‘ All for 
the best.” A sceptic now came in 
and said to him: ‘‘ What do you 
say now? ‘ All things for the best ?” 
He replied: ‘ I have no doubt of tt.” 
It was not long until the news came. 
that the ship was consumed by fire. 
Well might he then say: ‘Jt was 
well that I broke my leg.” And this 
only confirmed the man in trusting 
in an overruling Providence. 
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THE MAELSTROM. 


One of the most remarkable whirl- 
poosl is the maelstrom or mahlstrom, 
off the coast of Norway. There are 
two islands, called Lofoden and Mos- 
koe, between which the depth of 
water is about forty fathoms ; but on 
the other side of the Moskoe the 
depth is scarcely sufficient for the 
safe passage of a vessel. 


At flood-tide the water rushes be- 
tween the two islands with great 
force; but at ebb-tide the violence is 
so extreme that scarcely any cataract 
equals the roar which is heard, and 
which is audible to a distance of 
several leagues; and it forms vortices 
or pits of such an extent and power, 
that if a ship comes within their at- 
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traction, it is.drawn in, carried down 
to the bottom of the sea in a whirl or 
spiral, and dashed to pieces, the 
wrecks being thrown up again when 
the sea becomes calmer. 

This calmness only exists for about 
«© quarter of an hour, at {the turn of 


thetebb{and flood. When the stream, 
heightened by a storm, is at its great- 
est violence, it is dangerous to come 
within two or three miles of it ; 
boats, ships, and yachts having been 
drawn in before they were aware of 
their danger. 
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Whales have been known to be 
drawn into the vortex, notwith- 
standing all their efforts to extricate 
themselves ; and on one occasion, a 
bear, in attempting to swim from 
Lofoden to Moskoe, to prey upon the 
sheep who were pasturing on the lat- 
ter island, was similary engulfed, 
roaring terribly when he found his 
danger. 

Branches of firs and pines, after 
being absorbed by the vortex, rise 
again, torn to pieces; which seems 
indicative of the rocky nature of the 
bottom. 

In 1645, early in the morning of 
Sexagesima Sunday, the whirlpool ra- 
ged with such noise and impetuosity, 
that, on the island of Moskoe, the 
very stones of the houses fell to the 
ground. 

An American captain visited the 
Maelstrom at one of its calmer mo- 
ments, and thus described it: 

“ We began to near it at ten A. M., 
in the month of September, with a 
fine north-west wind. Two good 
seamen were placed at the helm, the 
mate on the quarter-deck, all hands 
at their station for working the ship, 
and the pilot standing on the bow- 
sprit between the night-heads. 


‘‘T went on the main-topsail yard, 


with a good glass. I had been seat- 
ed but a few minutes when my ship 
entered the dish of the whirlpool. 
The velocity of the water altered her 
course three points toward the cen- 
tre, although she was going eight 
knots through the water. 

“This alarmed me for a moment: 
I thought that destruction was in- 
evitable. She, however, answered 
her helm sweetly, and we ran along 
the edge, the waves foaming around 
us in every form, while she was danc- 
ing gayly over them. 

“ Imagine to yourself an immense 
circle of water running round, of a 
diameter of a mile and a half, the 
velocity increasing as it approximat- 
ed toward the centre, and gradually 
changing its dark blue color to white; 
foaming, tumbling, rushing to its 
vortex ; very much concave, as much 
so as the water in a funnel when half 
run out ; the noise, too, hissing, roar- 
ing, dashing—all pressing on the 
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mind at once, presented the most 
awful, grand, and solemn sight I 
ever experienced. 

“We were near it about eighteen 
minutes, and in sight of it two hours. 
From its magnitude, I should not 
doubt that instant destruction would 
be the fate of a dozen of our largest 
ships, were they drawn in at the 
same moment,” 

——_— <__ 
A Tale of the Sea. 


At the hotel where we spent some 
weeks, in the month of July, we met 
a nice old sea captain, who interested 
us much in his travels. One incident 
he narrated, in answer to my question 
why he gave up the grog, was as fol- 
lows: 

On a voyage from Liverpool to 
China and the Indian seas, in a ves- 
sel called the Countess of Wilton, our 
frieud was then a deck hand. The 
first mate, whose name was Bill Mc- 
Fillen, was as good a sailor as ever 
stepped on deck, and would. have 
made a good captain, although hot- 
tempered, for he was a steady fellow; 
but the captain was a man who drank 
hard. 

One day, when near the Indian 
coast, the captain was drunk, as usual, 
in his cabin; he sent for McFillen, 
and treated him shamefully. McFil- 
len had been cruelly treated many 
times before when the captain was in 
liquor, but now he lost all command 
over himself, and, seizing the captain’s 
cutlass, he killed him on the spot. 

McFillen was put under guard, and 
the second mate took command. A 
week after, McFillen was crossing the 
deck, and while the guard was look- 
ing another way, he made a sudden 
spring, and overboard he went in a 
moment. A rope was thrown out, 
but the poor fellow made not the least 
effort to save himself. He sank out 
of sight before either ship could be 
stopped or boat lowered. It wasa 
sadend. If there had been no grog 
on board, both the captain and mate 
might still have been living. 

“From that day,” said our friend, 
“T vowed I would not taste a drop; 
that vow has been kept. That’s how 
I came to give up my grog.” 
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COMMERCE OF NEW YORK. 


The following statement of the number of arrivals from foreign ports 


for the six months ending June 30th, 


compared with the first six months 


of 1867, shows a gratifying increase in the number of American bottoms: 


Steamers. Ships. 

== = 

NATION. 67. 768. 67. 768. 
IAMETICAN . Se seceens Shen setae 97 112 136 103 
Bretisives- theo sens sense ates 171 179 8L 50 
North German... .>..5...<.-% 42 51 32 24 
MONCH os Jeeia ese aie esis ewes 14 «+14 —_- — 
AIMOGNOLS see acis)c nv oe ew 1 — 1b: “iS 
BOGAN sac cie et ree a he ae 325 | 356 264 192 


Barks. Brigs. Schooners. Total. 
—— —— — —*" 
67. 68. 67. 68. 67. 68. "67. 68. 
175 209 223 294 313 448 944 1166 
204 151 454 312 186 180 1696 872 
80 70 EL) BE — 1 165 163 
1 — 1 — - — 16 14 
99 122 112 «980 6 6 233 223 
559 552 801 703 505 635 2454 


; : <2 2s 
“CRUCIFIED, DEAD, AND RISEN WITH JESUS.” 


BY GEORGE MULLER, OF BRISTOL. 


How may we know that we are 
crucified with Christ, that we have 
died with Him, and that we are risen 
with Him? Possibly some believers 
may not know how to settle this 
point. Itis of the deepest moment 
to have a clear understanding of it. 
It is not by a voice from heaven, not 
by some powerful impression made 
on us in a dream or otherwise, but 
simply by believing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, trusting in Him for the 
salvation of our souls, that we settle 
the point that we are united to Him; 
that with Him we were crucified, 
that with Him we died, that with 
Him we are raised again, and with 
Him sit in heavenly places. We 
have simply to say to ourselves, Do 
I trust in Jesus for the salvation of 
my soul? DoI know I ama guilty, 
wicked sinner, deserving nothing 
but judgment ; but do I trust, at the 
same time, in the Lord Jesus for the 
salvation of my soul? If so, then 
Jesus is my substitute, then Jesus 
died in my room and stead. Then 
am I looked upon by God as one 
united with Christ. Then have I 
been punished for my sins in the per- 
son of the Lord Jesus Christ. Then 
was.I hung, as it were, on the cross 
with Jesus—God having accepted 
Him as my substitute. Then was I 
buried with Christ, and have been 
raised again with Him. Then, in my 
forerunner, I am seated at the right 
hand of God in heaven. Then, as 
assuredly as the Lord Jesus is there, 
so shall [ be, These are precious 


truths, not man’s inventions. The 
Book of God speaks of them again 
and again. The Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, and others, are 
full of these glorious truths. But 
what we need is, that they become 
increasingly realities to us. Not so 
inuch that we are able to speak with 
clearness about them, but that more 


and more we know their power in 


our hearts. We have, therefore, to 
say to ourselves, I am a wicked, 
guilty, hell-deserving sinner; and 
had not God, in the riches of His 
grace, given the Lord Jesus to die in 
my stead, hell must have been my 
portion for eternity. But it pleased 
God to deliver Him up for me; and 
since I trust in the Lord Jesus for 
salvation, I shall not be punished, 
because my blessed substitute, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, was punished in 
my room and stead. Now what fol- 
lows? My sins are forgiven. Not, 
shall be when I die. Not, I shall 
find out some day that they are for- 
given. But, they are forgiven—are now 
forgiven. By the grace of God Iam 
as certain that my sins are forgiven 
as I am certain that I am speaking 
to you. Not because I deserve it.— 
Iam a guilty, wicked, hell-deserving 
sinner; but I trust in the Lord Jesus 
for the salvation of my soul, and God 
declares that all who put their trust 
in Him shall have forgiveness. As 
it is written in Acts x. 43, in refer- 
ence to the Lord Jesus, ‘‘To Him 
give all the prophets witness, that 
through His name whosoever believ- 
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eth in Him shall receive remission of 
sins.” I do believe in Him; that is, 
I do put my trust in Him, and there- 
fore my sins are forgiven. 

Now, let me affectionately press 
this point on you, because it is a 
matter of deep moment that we be 
assured our sins are forgiven, and 
habitually assured of it. Because it 
is just this which makes heaven cer- 
tain to us—that we know God has 
nothing against us. The knowledge 
and the enjoyment of the forgiveness 
of our sins will keep our hearts from 
going out toward this present world. 

To be heavenly-minded really and 
truly, we must be assured our sins 
are forgiven; and this we know 
simply from the divine testimony 
that those’ who put their trust in 
Jesus have the forgiveness of their 
sins. But this is not all. Through 
faith in Jesus we are now the sons of 
God. We are not only reconciled, 
because of our substitute and sure- 
ty, and God is well pleased with us, 
but we are also the children of God, 
and as children we are the heirs of 
God, and as the heirs of God we are 
joint-heirs with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Now this brings us to an- 
other point. If we are the child- 
ren of God, if we are the heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, then all who believe in 
the Lord Jesus constitute one fami- 
ly. They may be scattered all over 
the world — may in ten thousand 
things differ as to the present life, 
and in ten thousand things have dif- 
fered as to their manner of life be- 
fore they were brought to the know- 
ledge of the Lord Jesus—may differ 
after their conversion as to their po- 
sition in life, and in numberless 
ways, also as to attainments in 
knowledge and grace; but, never- 
theless, as assuredly as they believe 
in the Lord Jesus for the salvation 
of their souls, do they constitute one 
heavenly family—they are bethren. 
We glorify God by living as such 

‘here. In heaven we shall be togeth- 
er. Throughout eternity we shall 
be unspeakably happy, and love one 
another perfectly and habitually.— 
But we are to glorify God by man- 
ifesting this love now, while on the 
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earth, while in weakness, and ex- 
posed to conflict, while the struggle 
is going on; now we are to be united 
together, and to manifest that we 
are one family—the heavenly family. 
This is the way to bring glory to 
God. In order to this let us keep 
before us ‘ Crucified with Christ.” 
What does this imply? That we 
deserve to be crucified, that we are 
sinners, wicked, guilty sinners—I, 
and every one—all the members of 
the heavenly family, all sinners, and 
such sinners that we deserve nothing 
but hell. And in order that we 
might escape the torments of hell, 
the blessed Lord Jesus Christ died 
in our room, and became a curse 
that we might escape it. Where is 
boasting then? Who has ground for 
boasting? Perhaps one says, ‘‘ Ah! 
but I have made much greater attain- 
ments in knowledge and grace than 
others.” But what does Paul say ? 
“He that glorieth, let him glory in 
the Lord.” The child of God has 
naught wherein to glory but the 
cross of Christ. Theretore if we 
boast, let it be that the blessed Lord 
Jesus died for us guilty, hell-deser- 
ving sinners. And if we have a lit- 
tle more light and a little more grace 
than some of our fellow-believers, 
let us testify that it is by the grace 
of God we have it. 

Now, because we love one another, 
we may speak freely. It has been 
stated that, if we are of one mind 
about the foundation truths, we 
should agree to differ about minor 
points, in order that thus brotherly 
love may not be hindered. Allow 
me to say, that, according to Philip- 
pians iii. 15, 16, lam of a different 
judgment. We should not agree to 
differ, but should expect and pray 
that we and other believers may 
have further light given to us; yea, 
we should remember that the day is 
coming when we shall see eye to eye. 
In the mean time, however, we 
should act according to the light 
which the Lord has given to us al- 
ready, always seeking, at the same 
time, to exercise gentleness, tender- 
ness, and forbearance toward those 
from whom we differ, remembering 
that we are what we are by the grace 
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of God, know what we know by the 
grace of God, and that a man can re- 
ceive nothing except it be given him 
fromheaven. Instead of agreeing to 
differ, let us agree to love one another 
because of Clirist’s love to us. While 
in weakness and infirmity let us 
agree to walk together, having the 
same precious blood of Christ to 
make us clean, and being of the same 
heavenly family. 

Perhaps some may not be pre- 
pared for eternity. I cannot close 
without saying one word to you, 
my fellow-sinners. I know the state 
in which you are, for I was once 
in the same state. You may be 
seeking for happiness—you will not 
find it except you find it in Jesus.— 
Seek it ever so much and ever so 
eagerly, you will not find it except 
you find it in the crucified, risen, and 
ascended Lord Jesus. Let me, as 
one who has been brought to the 
knowledge of Christ, tell you of the 
blessedness I have experienced as a 
disciple of Christ. Times without 
number might I have gone back into 
the world, if I had desired to do so; 
but so unspeakably blessed and pre- 
cious have I found it for forty years 
to be a disciple of Christ, that, if the 
attractions of the world were a thou- 
sand times greater than they are, by 
the grace of God I should have no 
desire for them. Well, then, as one 
who eagerly sought happiness in the 
present world, and never found it, 
and now for forty years knows the 
sweetness and preciousness of walk- 
ing with Jesus, I affecionately be- 
seech you to seek Him. Poor sin- 
ner, only put thy trust in Him, only 
depend on Him for the salvation of 
thy soul, and all thy sins, number- 
less as they are, shall be instantly 
forgiven ; thou wilt be reconciled to 
God, brought into the road to heaven, 
and, when this life is over, have 
eternal happiness as thy blessed por- 
tion. 


—__—> 0 -<@____ 


Rom. 8: 1.—‘*‘ There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh but after the Spirit.” 


(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
In the Midst of thy Camp. 


BY MRS, F. E. P. 


“For the Lord thy God walketh in the midst 
of thy camp to deliver thee, and to give up thine 
enemies before thee: therefore shall thy camp 
be holy; that he see no unclean thing in thee, and 
turn away from thee.’”-—DEUTERONOMY, 23: 14. 


I. 


And will the God of Israel 

Be walking where his children dwell? 

Will he be passing near my tent, 

On heavenly ministrations bent ? 

T'll quick withdraw the curtain, Lord, 

And give thee welcome to my board, 
When thou dost come! 


Ts 


Oh, let me keep the pathway clean 

From every noxious weed of sin; 

Let plants of grace be nurtured there, 

Watered with penitence and prayer; 

Let fruits of righteousness abound, 

And all the place be holy ground 
When thou art come! 
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Thon ‘‘ watcher,” and thou ‘holy one,” 

Divine patrol, to leave thy throne 

And come thine Israel to defend ; 

We fear no foe with such a friend ! 

No! tho’ the darkness be profound, 

Our sleepless watchman makes his round, 
And guards from harm! 


EV. 


T'll listen in the silent night 
For thy soft footsteps with delight; 
And when the tempest sweeps along, 
My heart shall sing this cheerful song— 
“Thave a heavenly guardian nigh; / 
My Father God is passing by ; 

I fear no ill!” 

rye 

And out upon the sleeping sea, 
Thy spirit moveth silently ; 
The mariner who trusts thy care 
Will find his pilot ever there ; 
When billows rise to overwhelm, 
He says, ‘‘my Father's at the helm,” 

And all is well! 

‘VS 
Oh! let my heart be holy, Lord, 
And keep me pure in thought and word ; 
Then when the glow worm trims his lamp, 
And thou art walking through the camp, 

Thou shalt in me no evil see, 
Nor turn thyself away from me, 

But take me home! 

Owego, N. Y., Aug., 1868, 


2 
TO 
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( For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
New York in Olden Time. 

Ihave been greatly interested in 
an examination of the New York 
City Directory for 1792, kindly plac- 
ed in my hands by a gentleman. cu- 
rious in historical reminiscences. 

We find the name of Richard Var- 
ick, Mayor of the city, 11 Queen 
Street (now Pearl Street.) 

The name of John J. Astor, Fur 
merchant, 40 Little Dock Street, ap- 
pears, which represents the modern 
millionaire. The names of Whitney 
and Vanderbilt, so well known for 
their wealth, were not represented 
at that early day. The name of 
Aaron Burr is seen with the simple 
appendix, ‘4 Broadway.” He then 
represented New York in the United 
States Senate. 

An honored name we must not 
omit, Robert Lenox, merchant, 235 
Queen Street, the father of the Pres- 
ident of the American Bible Society. 

BANKING.—There were then but 
two Banking institutions in the city. 
The Bank of New York, and the 
New York Branch of the United 
States Bank. Gulian Verplank was 
President of the former, and Thomas 
Willing, of the latter. 

The rule of the Bank of New York 
in regard to hours of business seems 
odd enough now. What should we 
think of closing the banks two hours 
for dinner? Here it is—‘‘ The hours 
of business with the Bank are from 
10 to 1 o’clock in the forenoon, and 
trom 3 to 5 in the afternoon.” 

The Bank of New York had for 
some time enjoyed a monopoly, and, 
naturally, felt a little jealous when 
their rival, the United States Branch 
Bank, was established here. The 
Directors passed a resolution that 
they would not discount for any 
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merchant holding stock in the Bank 
of the United States.. The mer- 
chants held a public meeting and 
denounced the action of the Bank. 
Rufus King, a director in the Bank 
of New York, who was not present 
at the Bank meeting, learning what 
had been done, said, the merchants 
were right; and the Bank called 
another meeting and rescinded the 
resolution. This old land mark has 
seventy competitors now but still 
prospers. 

We find but one Insurance Com- 
pany and that is the Mutual Assur- 
ance Company, 13 Maiden Lane. 

The officers of the Chamber of 
Commerce for that year were John 
Broome, President ; Cornelius Ray, 
Treasurer ; William Laight, Secre- 
tary. No person could then be ad- 
mitted a member of the Corporation 
but Merchants and Insurance Bro- 
kers. ‘ 

The Marine Society was chartered 
March 7th, 1770, and in 1792 had 
1,000 members, all shipmasters, each 
of whom paid at least six pounds be- 
fore they could be admitted. They 
paid in pensions about four hundred 
pounds per annum. 

The American Museum was under 
the patronage of the Tammany So- 
ciety, or Columbian Order, and is 
noticed thus: ‘‘ The Tammany So- 
ciety has established a Museum for 
the purpose of collecting and pre- 
serving everything relating to the 
history of America. The Corpora- 
tion of this city, ever disposed to 
encourage patriotic undertakings,— 
and favorably impressed with the 
importance of the present, has gener- 
ously granted a room in the City 
Hall, (corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets) for the use of the Museum, 
which is at present opened every 
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Thursday and Friday afternoon for 
the gratification of public curiosity.” 
The keeper resided at No. 1 Nassau 
Street, the present site of the Bank- 
ing-house of Jay Cooke & Co. 


Packet Boats. —‘‘ The Amboy 
stage boats set off from the Albany 
Pier, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays for South 
Amboy, where stage wagons receive 
the passengers and set off at 3 
o’clock the next morning. They 
go alternately to Bordentown and 
Burlington, from which places boats 
set off for Philadelphia.” ‘ 

“The New Brunswick passage boats 
set off from Coenties Slip every Sat- 
urday morning, and, (weather per- 
mitting,) arrive at New Brunswick 
the same evening, and return for 
New York the Tuesday following.” 

“The New Haven boats ply at Bur- 
ling Slip; the Elizabethtown and 
Staten Island ones at the White Hall 
dock.” 

Post Days at NEw Yorx.—*‘ The 
Southern Mail arrives on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday at 4 o’clock Pp. M., and 
close on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, at 9 P.M. 
The Eastern Mail arrives on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, at 6 P. m., and 
closes ou Sunday, at 8 Pp. m., and on 
Wednesday at 9 p. um.” 

STAGES FROM New York.—‘ The 
Philadelphia Mail stage office is 
kept by Mr. James Carr, at the City 
Tavern, from which place the mail 
and passengers set out every morn- 
ing in the week at 8 o'clock, and 
cross to Powle’s Hook, where the 
mail diligence takes them up and 
proceeds on the route.” 

“The Boston and Philadelphia 
stage office is kept by Mr. J. H. But- 
man, at 49 Courtlandt Street, where 
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the Boston stage sets out on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday mornings at 
4 o'clock, and arrives on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays.” 

Unitep States GOVERNMENT EX- 
PENSES FOR 1792.—‘ Estimate of the 
expenses necessary for the services 
of the United States Government 
agreeably to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, (Alexander 
Hamilton,) of November 4th, 1791 :— 

Civil List ; Foreign Affairs; Ex- 
traordinaries ; War Department ;— 
Total, $1,098,222,81.” Less than one 
twentieth of the present annual ex- 
penses of the city of New York! 


A list of the clergy of the different 
denominations shows : 

One bishop and two ministers of 
the Protestant Episcopal church ; 
three ministers of the Reformed 
Dutch church; one minister of the 
German Calvanistic church ; one 
minister of the United Lutheran 
ehurch ; two ministers of the Pres- 
byterian church; two ministers of 
the Methodist church ; one minister 
of the Roman Catholic church ; one 
minister of the Moravian church ; 
one minister of the Baptist chureh ; 
one minister of the Independent 
church ; one minister of the Hebrew 
congregation. 

The St. George’s, St. Patrick’s, St. 
Andrew’s and German Societies were 
then in active operation, but the 
New England Society was not or- 
ganized till May 6th, 1805, though 
the name of its first President, James 
Watson is in this directory as a mer- 
chant, 4 Wall Street. 

The volume contains interesting 
information in regard to the A gricul- 
tural Society, Masonic Lodges, Co- 
lumbia College, New York Hospital, 
Medical Society, Dispensaries, Man- 
umission Society, General Society of 
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Mechanics and Tradesmen, and the 
Provident Society. 

A roll of Attorneys, the Notaries 
Public, with a list of remarkable 
events from the discovery of Ameri- 
ca to June Ist, 1792, may also be 
found, but our limits forbid further 
extracts. Wind Na 

Se 
A Gratifying Reform.—More Work 
Ahead. 

Through the efforts of certain earn- 
est workers one of the worst dens in 
Water-street has been converted into 
a place for holding religious meet- 
ings. 

If nothing more should come of the 
interest thereabouts, of which the 
public is informed through the secu- 
lar papers, it is a great thing well 
done that one rum shop and dance 
house has been closed up. May there 
be many more of these traps to catch 
the bodies and souls of seamen as 
successfully sprung. 

A careful and intelligent observer 
of the work, in writing us about it, 
says: 

“One good at least will be attain- 
ed by the present ‘notable religious 
movement in Water-street, if the 
public mind is directed to the root 
of the evil. Who made Allen and 
Hadden, and men of that stamp rich? 
We unhesitatingly answer seamen. 
And has not the system of making 
every sailors’ boarding house a ship- 
ping office nursed the evil to its pres- 
ent magnitude? The public are not 
aware that a seaman must board at 
one of the sailors’ boarding houses of 
this port, or, to all intents and pur- 
poses, remain without a ship. The 
boarding house masters pander to the 
men’s appetites, and hence the moral 
degradation of sailors, as a class, 
and the spiritual death which reigns 
among them. The ‘runner’ of a 
boarding house brings a man who 
has just landed to ‘his house;’ the 
boarding master receives his chest 
and clothes bag, and any money 
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which he may have for safe keeping, 
and the man is established in his new 
quarters. Time rolls round, and the 
board and rum soon square accounts 
with the cash deposited; but twenty- 
five dollars advance is coming; this 
can be drawn upon, and when near 
exhausted the intimation comes that 
it is time that he should join a ship. 
The ‘runner’ and the man again be- 
come acquainted, and he is put on 
board without a cent and minus, in 
many instances, his clothes. 

Now why not strike a blow at the 
root? CHANGE THE SYSTEM OF SIIIP- 
PING SEAMEN. Let there be establish- 
ed at your Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry- 
street, a shipping office. Let own- 
ers and captains, know that men of 
reputable character and capable as 
seamen can always be found regis- 
tered if not resident there, for the 
men should board where they please. 
Let missionaries and seamen’s pas- 
tors have ready access to the chapel 
service of the Sailors’ Home, as they 
now have, and we may soon see a 
revolution in the whole matter. 

There is gross injustice in compel- 
ling seamen to be huddled together 
in one ward, and having no female 
companionship save that of the Wa- 
ter-street and Cherry-street type. 

The souls of the seamen demand 
the change. The protection of the 
reputable, and the elevation of the 
immoral among them demand it.— 
The safety of our shipping, which, 
under the present system, is entrust- 
ed often to most incapable men, de- 
mands it. Our captains cry out for it. 
The public demand it, and monies 
now given with profuse liberality for 
the mental, moral and spiritual ele- 
vation of seamen should effect these 
ends.” 

oD <a 
The Late Captain Gelston. 

Captain Roland Gelston, formerly 
of the port of New York, has depart- 
ed this life. He was long and favor- 
ably known in connectivn with the 
Seamen’s Church in New York, under 
the care of the lamented Henry Chase. 
He was also for several years the Su- 
perintendént of the Sailors’ Home in 
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New York. His former great useful- 
ness in the work of benefiting and 
saving seamen will entitle him to the 
grateful memory of all who seek their 
well-being. 

The following notice appears in the 
secular papers of the day : 

Captain Roland Gelston died at his 
residence in San Francisco, on the 
Sth of August. Captain Gelston ar- 
rived in San Francisco in command 
of the bark Whiton, on the 18th day 
of April, 1849. The Whiter was the 
first square-rigged craft that was 
taken up the Sacramento river. Ar- 
riving in that city, Captain Gelston 
tied his bark to a tree, and on Sunday, 
having gathered together what books 
and tracts he had on shipboard, went 
ashore, collected a few children, and 
held the first Sunday-school ever 
gathered in Sacramento. Capt. Gel- 
ston engaged in commercial business 
soon afterward, on the beach at No. 
3 Montgomery-street, under the firm 
name of R. Gelston & Co., with a 
branch house at Sacramento, and was 
some time correspondent of a New 
York journal. He acquired a hand- 
some fortune after a few years, and 
returned to New York, but meeting 
with serious reverses, he returned to 
California again in 1860, but soon 
afterward suifered from attacks of 
paralysis, from which he never re- 
covered. His age was about sixty— 
seven years. 


OL ee 
Another Veteran Gone. 

Capt. James Bisby, for so many 
years a faithful missionary among 
seamen in the lower part of this city 
has gone to his rest. Though con- 
verted late in life, his piety had the 
vigor and activity of youth; and in 
a few years he accomplished very 
great good.. He loved and prayed 
and exhorted with all his heart, and 
he was ready to do whatever he could 
to rescue the outcast, to comfort the 
sorrowing and relieve the poor. 

No one who ever heard him speak 
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upon the subject can forget his elo- 
quent and persuasive words in favor 
of Temperance and Religion. 

He died Sept. 7, joyfully trusting 
in Jesus. He said of himself he was 
“all packed and ready to jump 
ashore when the order came.” His 
funeral was attended from the Mari- 
ner’s Church, of which he was a con- 
sistent and devoted member, Rev. 
Messrs. Jones and Murphy making 
exceedingly interesting and appro- 
priate addresses. 

ae 
He Came to the Sailor's He 
Jesus. 

Albert Postor was born in Bremen. 
His father was a christian. His 
mother knew not the Lord. In 1853 
he went to sea, and lived until 1868, 
as sailors usually do. In April 1868 
he shipped from New Orleans for 


toe Find 


“Havre, France, and on the voyage 


began to readthe Bible. Happy day 
that on which he betook himself to 
God's word, for by reading tf he soon 
saw that he was a lest sowl. God by 
it spoke to his heart. 

From Havre he came to Newport 
and hence to New York, where he 
boarded at the Sailor’s Home. 

While here a friend spoke to him 
about his soul, and right glad he was 
to be spoken to on the matter, for he 
knew not the way of peace with God. 

In this conversation, salvation was 
presented to him as resulting not from 
doing, but believing. The thought 
was new to him. 

On Sabbath he heard the same 
gospel in the church of the Sea and 
Land, and on Tuesday he was again 
plied with the question as to his 
coming to the Lord. With tears he 
said he was a big sinner, that for 
days he had wrestled with God, and 
had eaten little ; and that it was no 
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use for such a sinner as he was to 
ask for forgiveness. The friend and 
he retired for prayer. They read 
the word together, and cried to God 
together. In the story of the Prodi- 
gal Son, God’s willingness to wel- 
come sinners was presented; the 
divine promise to forgive sins, upon 
acknowledgment, was shown, along 
with the cleansing power of Jesus’ 
blood, and God’s delight in a broken 
heart. There and then they prayed 
Sor that soul’s liberty, and God heard 
and answered, and manifested him- 
self as sin forgiving, by speaking 
peace to the man. In that little 
room God led a soul into a large 
place, and refreshed it with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. 

He goes to sea, another of its 
abundance converted, a new trophy 
of the power of a rightly conducted 
Sailor’s Home. L. 


Sailors’ Home 190 Cherry Street. 

Mr. Cassidy reports eighty-eight 
arrivals during the month of August. 
These deposited with him $3,315, of 
which £1,450 have been placed in the 
Savings’ Bank, and $1,230 sent to 
relatives and friends. 

There is the usual interest at the 
religious services regularly main- 
tained in the Home, and one hopeful 
conversion is reported in connection 
therewith. ; 

Forty-two men went to sea from 
the Home during this month without 
advance wages. 


Colored Sailor’s Home, No. 2 Dover St. 

Mr. Powell reports forty-nine ar- 
rivals at his house in August, where 
the shipwrecked and destitute were 


_ eared for, one sick man having been 
sent to the hospital. Mr. Powell - 


speaks encouragingly of the religious 
feeling among his boarders. 


Position of the Planets for October. 


Mercory is still an evening star ; 
but not favorably situated for ob- 
servation as it sets very nearly with 
the Sun throughout the month. It 
is near the Moon on the 17th. 


VENUS is a morning star rising at 
the beginning of the month about 2 
h. A. M., setting at 3 h. P. M.; rising 
and setting half an hour later at the 
end of the month. It will be very 
close to the Moon on the 1st. 


Marsrises about midnight through- 
out the month, setting at the begin- 
ning about 3 h. p.M., and an hour 
earlier at the end. On the evening 
of the 10th it will be near the Moon, 
also on the morning of the 11th. 


JUPITER is an evening star, rising 
a little before sunset throughout the 
month, remaining visible all night, - 
and is yery favorably situated for 
observation. It will be near the 
Moon on the 7th, also on the 28th. 


SATURN is an evening star during 
this month. It sets at the beginning 
about 8 h. p.m., and an hour and 
a half earlier at the end. On the 
18th it is close to the Moon. iB. B. 
N.Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 


a OS 
Total Disasters Reported in August. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 31, of which 20 were wrecked, 3 foundered, 
1 abandoned, 1 sunk by collision, 2 capsized, and 
4 are ealeing- They are classed as follows: 
2 ships. 8 barks. 7 brigs, 13 schooners and 1 sloop, 
and their total estimated valuation, exclusive 
of cargoes, is $598,000. 

Below is the list, giving name, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those marked w were 
wrecked. f foundered, a abandoned, se sunk by 
collision, ¢ capsized, and m missing. 


SHIPS, 


Java, J, from Newport, E., for New York. 
Audubon, w, from Manilla for Zebu. 


BARKS. 
Ella and Annie, w, from Savannah for Monte- 
video. 


Effort, w, from Shields for Galle. 

Chilton, w, from Alvarado for Liverpool. 
Tecumseh, m, from Live 1 for Boston. 
Elizabeth, m. from New York for Queenstown. 
Torrent, w, from Puget Sound for San Francisco. 
Andrews, w, (Whaler). 4 

Custaloga, ec, from Shields for New York. 


BRIGS. 

Bounding Billow, v, from Turks Isiand for 
Boston. 

Mary. w, from St. Domingo cy for New York. 

Orien is) 


tal, w, from Providence for Glace Bay. 
Gertrude, m, from New York for Oporto. 
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Kate Freeman, w, from Boston for Aspinwall. 


Lotus, w, froni New York for Truxillo. 


New Era, ¢, from St. Thomas for Turks Island. 


SCHOONERS. 


Mary E. Killinger, w, from Alexandria for New 


Haven. 
Planet, w, from Boston for Portland. 
S. H. Cameron, w, (Fisherman) for Portland. 
Liberator, w, (off Mazatlan). 


Ann D>a, from Philadelphia for New Orleans. 


J.T. Menry, f, from Nortolk for Wash’ton, D. 


Jesse L. Somers, ¢. 


Henry Alfred, w, from Boston for Millbridge. 


Eldorado, f, from Philadelphia for Baltimore. 
Challenge, w, from Para for New York. 


C. 


Josephine, w, from New York for Kingston, Ja. 
Mist, m, from San Francisco for Yaquina Bay. 


Telegraph, w, from Aspinwall for Mexico. 
SLOOP. 
Squirrell, w, from New York for Martinique. 
——__— > .- 
Receipts for August, 1868. 
MAINE. 


Wraldoboro,:Cong?ehzse-eesen os coon $13 
New Hampshire. 
Hxéter, Ist Cong. eh. 5. -sJa0s- soc <= 26 
Hampstead, Rev. T. C. Pratt.....-.... 
Mason, Ist Cong. ch...--.-..-.-.- ore Hl 
INGSUA  eOatl-Sb: Ciivstc os .s an cercaeee 28 
VERMONT. 
Brancony Comes Checks. om -ntisaawnte 11 
WOH OSS See Se Ae oe ne 15 
Chelsea; Mrs: I. P: Bliss. .-...i2.-.~- 20 
Manchester, Cong. ch. -..-.2......5. 2. 52 
Cong. ch. S. S. for library...-.-..:... 15 
Middlebury, Cong. ch............-...-- 75 
Mths Mpis.iehie. 28. sce b ake ben ce a 
St. Johnsbury, North ch.......-....-.. 13 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cambridgeport, Prospect-st. ch.....-.-. 44 
East Douglas, additional....-.......-- 1 
PallRiver, Central chi... 2.5.2... 156 
Groveland, Hattie P. Burbank, lib'y.. 15 
Mansfield; Cong. ch... -..--.----.- 2556. 14 
Newburyport, Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
COTY LOLA DIRIY thus pose alin sora 15 
Roxbury, Eliot ch, of which $45 for lib’s 214 


Whitinsville, estate of E. W. Fletcher, 

er P. W. Dudley, const. James 

Fletcher, Mary A. Coe, and Laura 
BEIOOG;, Lame Se eo Se ae a pce gaits 5 100 


Winchenden, North ch................ Q1 05 

Worcester, E. K, Eldred, for library... 10 00 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket, savings of sailor’sdaughter 1 05 

Providence, Benef. Cong. ch..--.-...-. 07 00 
CONNECTICUT. 

Burns ton, WOU OMe a aackaw cermin ane 6 60 

Canton Center, Cong. Winks Ce eer Paes 9 37 

Collinsville, Se emis ack Seiteis a 45 00 

Farmington, Cong. ch, of which const. 

Miss Lucie Austin, of Augusta, 

Hancock Co., Tl., L. M., $30....... 47 51 
Greenwich, Frank Shepard.....-.----- 2 00 
Hartford, James Bird t... 2.22. .<20.5.55 5 00 
Kensington, individuals, for library... 18 00 
Lyme, Cong. ch ..--....----+.--------- 5 00 
New Britain, South Cong. ch, const, 

Jno. C. Bingham and Fred. W. 

UGH, Da: WOR. sc seeme bern cee teen ee 63 20 
New Milford, Cong. ch.....-.....-..... 49 30 
Salisbury, Cong. Ghttc:.ccecuenreecte= - 40 94 

8.8. for library. ~--.- 2222. cee... 15 00 
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Stratford, Gen. G. Loomis. ---..-..---- 
Suffield, Ist Cong. ch, const. Hon. Al- 
bert Austin, hi M., $30; B. Loomis, 
IDG y. ploe eee ose eee 
1st Cong. ch. §. S. for library. --.---- 
MO SAD CMe <== <= aetame ee eee Si 
Westbrook, Meth. Epis. ch. 8. 8. for 
THD EAR Yb ee ee = ~ 9.5 om ees a 
Winsted, Widow’s mite. --..---.------ 


New York. 


Ballston Center, Pres. ch, const. in part 
Rey. A. B. Morse, L. M 
Ballston Spa, Pres. ch.----- TS) aoe 
Crversek, et. Ch. <<. .> asso sete ee 
Glens Falls, Pres. ch, of which H. R. 
W ing, $30; Mrs. Harriet W. Wing, 
$15; S. S., $10, for libraries. ....--. 
Methy Epis: ch. .c..3o8 ose Sa sees 
Gouverneur; 1st Pres. ¢h...-. =. -2-a-<- 
Lansingburg, 2nd Pres. ch, 8. S., lib’y- 
New York City, Fisk & Hatch-.--.-.---- 
diyooome. & Cos.) Ste.=: sc--sesesekae 
iWin eMisith ows... <i. 5S. --eceeoeseas 
W. A. Booth, to const. Hugh R. Pe- 
tenses Dit 205. Ro Ae JES Eee 

E. D. Morgan 
Powe a DOL sn siete nn oo See eee 
WWams ike. PO ggue =) cones. 3: . Seen ee 
PAXGHUL W's DOMSOM =: . = .s-s-sseene tee 
IM. Armstrong é& Son. . 22. 2522522222. 
cE Pe O1COULSE Sao. a ee cee 
Capt. S. Blanchard, bark Welkin 
Mein Mead yo h.n< nee sa, 
Charles Mongar << 3.262320 52.0 2 ek 
Hoyt & Brothers ....<....<-- 
Capt. Card, brig Branch. - - 
Capt. Gorham, brig Executi 
Capt. Morjuan, brig Century ..-...-. 
mopar Malis’ o.). Seago damien eases 
Jared Linsly, M.D 
Wavis:s. Bonsone. ... os.csae.u eee ee 
Capt. Hutchins, bark Nannie T. Bell. 
Nortolk, Union Meeting 
Union Sabbath-school 
Ogdensburg 
Bapréhes.2. aa ERR ee ee 
Owego, Pres. ch, of which W. Pumpel- 
ly, $20; J. R. Chatfield, $15; Mrs. 
Chas. Platt, $15; G. W. Hollen- 
beck, $15, and Mrs. Dr. Lovejoy, 
const. in part Jas. E. Lovejoy, L.M. 


Raymondville, Union Meeting 
Stillwater, Pres. ch 
Whitehall, Pres. ch, const, Mrs. J. H. 
PPAR eT Paes os 5 ee eee 
RWAMGET COLE, UE KGS Osc. coe bees eee 
Pres, ob. S.S., for library. ..<5 2c -: 
EGG. His, OB. 22 ss ak one Cece mene 


NEW JERSEY. 


ary Soc’y, for libraries............. 
Newark, 2nd Pres. ch. S. S. Infant class, 
fOvdihrary..<..-..- uch eens 
Orange, Ist Pres. ch, of which Rev. W. 
Bradley, $15 for library 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Mrs. M. S. Boyd 
Outro. 


Bellbrook, Daniel Holmes, $5; Samuel 
Holmes, $1; Andrew Holmes, $1, 
and Jeremiah Guest, $1 
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Fae to the © Pulpit; 3 the Other to 
the Gallows. 
Here are three written pictures: 
PICTURE FIRST. 


A narrow street in the city of 
Glasgow, with high old houses on 
each side. Two young men, in dirty 
clothes, with unshaven faces, and a 
bold swagger in their manner, are 
walking toward a church, singing a 
wicked song, although it is Sabbath 
morning. 

Standing in the church-porch is a 
lady, with her son, a boy of twelve, 
by her side. The good woman, see- 
ing the young men, says to her son, 
““Kollow those young men and in- 
. vite them to a seat in our pew.” 

The boy obeys, runs, and delivers 
his mother’s message. One of the 
men laughs scornfully, and swears at 
the boy: the other looks soberly at 
him, and says,— 

“When I wasa boy like you, I 
went to church every Sunday. [have 
not been inside of a church for three 
years. I don’t feel right. I will go 
with you.” 

His companion swears, and tries to 
drag bim on; but he is firm, and 
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walks with the boy into the church. 
The other goes on his way cursing. 


PICTURE SECOND. 


One year has passed, and there is a 
great crowd gathered in front of an 
English jail. A young man is brought 
out with pinioned arms, placed upon 
a scaffold, and hung. That is the man 
who refused to go to church. 


PICTURE THIRD. 


Several years have passed. The 
boy who invited these youths to 
church is now a man, and is surgeon 
of a ship which is at anchor in Table 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope. He is go- 
ing to church; for it isthe Sabbath. 
A stranger sits in his pew, and, dur- 
ing the service, seems strangely agi- 
tated. After church, he asks the 
surgeon if he recollects being sent by 
his mother to invite two young men 
into church at Glasgow. He then 
declares himself to be the one who 
accepted the invitation, and that the 
result of it was his conversion, his 
call to the ministry, and his being 
sent to labor asa missionary in South 
Africa. He was, he said, then on his 
way to his appointment. 

How small a thing may be a turn- 
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ing point in human life. It was seem- 
ingly a little matter whether those 
young men did or did not go to church. 
Really, it was a great matter: for the 
invitation led one to say, ‘ J will go 
on sinning ;”: while the other said, 
“ Twill stop, and consider my ways.” 
God took the former at his word. He 
let him have the thing he chose ; and 
it ruined him, as sin always does its 
lovers. Thinking led the other to 
change his ways, as it would make 
every sinner do if he would but think 
seriously. Will the reader think, and 
live? or will he go on sinning, and 
die 2—Good News. 


Library Reports. 

During the month of August thirty 
libraries were sent to sea from the 
Society’s rooms, 80 Wall street, 
twelve new, and eighteen refitted. 
The following were the reshipments : 

No. 251.—Returned in good order, 
gone to the West Indies on schooner 
Adeliza. 

No. 305.—Returned and gone to 
sea on the B. J. Palmer. 


No. 528.—Been several yoyages to 
South America, books all read, gone 
to sea again on brig, A. Siewers, for 
West Indies. 

No. 734.—Been a number of voy- 
ages, books read with interest ; gone 
up the Mediterranean on brig ellie 
Mowe. 

No. 999.—Been three years on 
board of bark Antelope. Books were 
read by several crews with interest, 
gone to sea again in brig, Two Marys. 

No. 1,439.—Been two years on 
board, during which time several 
voyages were made; books read and 
highly appreciated. Gone to sea 
again on brig Executive. 

No. 1,482.—Been two voyages to 
San Francisco and East Indies. 
Books read by several crews; gone 
to sea again on brig L. Meyers. 

No. 1,640.—Returned in good or- 
der, been on two different vessels ; 
books read by several crews, and 
highly prized. Gone to West Indies 
on brig George. 
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No. 1,782.—Been two voyages to 
Africa. The captain says, “ the 
books were all read.” He expressed 
his thanks for the use of the library 
for his crew; gone to sea again on 
the brig Moses Day, for Genoa. 

No. 2,040.—Returned in good or- 
der, gone to: Lisbon on brig Wild 
Hunter. 

No. 2,116.—Been a number of voy- 
ages ; the books have been read by a 
number of crews, with much profit ; 
gone to South America on brig Cen- 
tury. 

No. 2,213.—Returned from a voy- 

to San Francisco; books read 
with profit. Gone to Gibralter on 
the Fearless. 

No. 2,266.—Returned in good or-— 
der from California. The captain 
expressed his thanks, saying also, 
that the library was beneficial to his 
crew. Gone to sea again in charge 
of a pious captain on the Vyrever. 

No. 2,383.—The person having 
charge has been three voyages in 
three different vessels, the books 
were read by the several crews with 
interest, returned in good order ; 
gone to South America on brig 
Branch. 

No. 1,791.—Returned in goed or- 
der from several voyages to South 
America, is now on bark FE. B. Phil- 
ips, bound on a whaling voyage of 
thirty months. 

No. 2,388.—Been two voyages to 
South America. The captain states 
that seamen like books of history and 
travel, and will also read religious 
books when at sea. The books were 
read by all with interest. He ex- 
pressed his thanks, and wished 
another library. 

No. 1,949.—Returned in good or- 
der, books were read by different 
crews, with profit; gone to West 
Indies on bark Antelope. 

Rev. S. H. Hart, p. p. 

No. 789.— Dear Sir, Captain Crock- 
er, of the brig, Beaver, was furnished 
with library No. 789, by the AareRtr- 
caN SEAMEN’s Frrenp Socrety— 
After several voyages to the West 
Indies, he sailed for England, where 
he sold his vessel. He placed the 
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library on the bark Vesta, Captain H. 
Henderson, bound to New York. 
The Vesta has not been heard from. 

Captain Crocker has just arrived 
in New York, and gives me the fol- 
lowing additional information, viz: 

“The Vesta is supposed to have 
foundered on the 3d of May, off Bar- 
ra Head, as the library was picked 
up with a cask and ladder, at the 
above place. Itis feared that officers 
and crew perished with the vessel.” 

Yours &c¢., 
E. O. B. 


No. 2,316.—Returned in good or- 
der, reporting as follows: ‘‘ Number 
who knocked off swearing, four; 
seemingly improved, all ; religious 
services, three each week, and a Bible 
class ; awakenings, four; conver- 
sions, three. The captain says, ‘ the 
library has been the means of much 
good on this voyage. It keeps the 
mind employed, &c., &c. * = 
The crew have been on board six 
months, and though the ship has 
been to three different ports, all have 
remained on board; this by God’s 
blessing and the influence of the li- 
brary.’ 

All join with me in giving our mite 
to support the best cause that was ever 
commenced to promote the welfare of 
seamen :—Twenty-seven dollars and 
Sifty cents. 

The officers and crew of the ship 
Garibaldi, join in thanking the So- 
ciety for the loan of the library, and 
the benefits derived from its use.” 

Horace ATWOOD, 
Master &c. 


No. 739.—Dear Sir, I have just re- 
turned from a voyage to South Amer- 
ica, (Pernambuco and Para,) and 
would now exchange the beautiful 
library, No. 739, for another. The 
library has been thoroughly perused, 
and I think with good etfect ; at least 
J have reaped much benefit there- 
from myself. About 300 Portuguese 
tracts were distributed, also six tes- 
taments and one Bible, with other 
matter, and my heart was glad while 
I found all classes so very eager to 
receive your tracts and books. We 
have had about fifty seasons of wor- 
ship on board, and are thankful that 
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God has returned us to enjoy the 
happiness of meeting the Sabbath- 
school children, and to let thein know 
that we are not unmindful of them 
in our petitions, nor forgetful of them 
when far from friends and home. 
Yours in thankfulness, 
JosnPH B. Tooker, Capt. 
New York, Aug. 5, 1868. 


No. 2,223.—‘* As we have had the 
use of this library the past two voy- 
ages, I thought it no more than 
rightthat we should make some little 
return for it, ($27 30, enclosed) ; we 
will keep it on board while the ship 
makes another voyage. I think a 
library is a first rate thing among a 
crew of sailors, and calculated to do 
much good. I had no difficulty in 
collecting the money sent, in a very 
short time.” 

Yours respectfully, 
W. Morse, 
Master ship America. 


Names of contributors as follows: 
W. Morse, master, $2; Z. Allen, 
mate, $2; J. Cornwall, 2d mate, $2; 
A. Jones, 3d mate, $1; J. Udd, car- 
penter, $1; T. L. Emery, $1; J. 
Young, $1; Joseph P. Engle, stew- 
ard, $1; P. Johnson, cook, $1; H. 
Thomson, C. Hill, J. Samson, J. Hug- 
gart, A Baggs, J. Edwards, John 
Brown, seamen, each $1; M. McLane 
50 ets.—_Silver, $19.50, premium $7.- 
80. Total, $27 30. 


a 


Tide-Marks. 


It was low tide when we went 
down to Bristol, and the great, gray 
rocks stood up, bare and grim, above 
the water; but high up, on all their 
sides, was a black line that seemed 
hardly dry, though it was far above 
the water. 

“What makes that black mark on 
the rocks ?” I asked of my friend. 

“0, that is the tide-mark,” she 
replied. ‘‘Every day, when the tide 
comes in, the water rises and rises 
until it reaches that line, and ina 
great many years ithas worn away 
the stone until the mark is cut into 
the rock.” 

“O,” thought I, “ that is all, is it? 
Well I have seen a great many people 
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that carried tidemarks on their faces.” 
Right in front of me was a pretty lit- 
tle girl, with delicate features and 
pleasant blue eyes. But she had some 
queer little marks on her forehead, 
and I wondered how they came to be 
there, until presently her mother 
said. 

“Shut down the blind now, 
Carrie ; the sun shines right in baby’s 
face.” 

“I want to look out,” said Carrie 
in a very peevish voice. 

But her mother insisted, and Carrie 
shut the blind and turned her face 
away from the window. -O dear me! 
what a face it was! The blue eyes 
were full of frowns instead of smiles, 
the pleasant lips were drawn up in 
an ugly pout, and the queer little 
marks on the forehead had deepened 
into actual wrinkles. 

“ Poor little girl,” I thought, “ how 
badly you will feel when you grow 
up, to have your face all marked over 
with the tide-marks of passion ;” for 
these evil tempers leave their marks 


just as surely as the ocean does, and - 


I have seen many a face stamped so 
deeply with self-will and covetous- 
ness, that it must carry the marks 
to the grave. 

Take care, little folks! and when- 
ever you give way to bad temper, 
remember the “ tide-marks.”— Lee. 
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A Lie Sticks. 


A little newsboy, to sell his paper, 
told a lie. The matter came up in 
Sabbath-School. ‘“ Would you tell a 
lie for three cents ?” asked a teacher 
of one of her boys?” ‘No Ma’m.” 


answered Dick very decidedly. 
“For ten cents?” ‘No, Ma’m.” 
“For a dollar?” ‘No, Ma’m.” 


“For a thousand dollars?” Dick 
was staggered. A thousand dollars 
looked big. Oh, would it not buy 
lots of things? While he was think- 
ing, another boy roared out, “ No, 
Mam,” behind him. ‘Why not? 
asked the teacher. 

‘““ Because when the thousand dol- 
lars is all gone, and all the things 
they ’ve got with them are gone too, 
the lie is there all the same,” answer- 
ed the boy. It is so. A lie sticks, 
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Every thing else may be gone, but 
that is left, and you will have to car- 
ry it round with you, whether you 
will or not: a hard, heavy load it is. 
———qqqX2&——_— 
What the Minutes Say. 

Let us try to remember that years 
are made up of months, weeks, days, 
hours, and minutes; try to fancy 
those minutes to be speaking to us 
in such words as these: 

“ We are but minutes, little things, 
Each one furnished with sixty wings, 


With which we fly on our unseen track, 
And not a minute ever comes back. 


‘““We are but minutes: each one bears 
A little burden of joys and cares ; 
Take patiently the minutes of pain, 
The worst of minutes cannot remain. 


“We are but minutes: when we bring 
A few of the drops from pleasure’s spring, 
Faste their sweetness while yet we may, 
It takes but a minute to fly away. 


“We are but minutes: use us well, 
For how we are used we must one day tell. 
Who uses minutes has hours to use ; 
Who loses minutes whole years must lose.” 
eo 
Hearken ! 

Hearken to the voice of your moth- 
er. She loves you, and will direct 
you safely. 

Hearken to the words of your fath- 
er. Heis wise, and will guide you 
aright. 

Hearken to the gentle voices within 
you. They are echoes from the hea- 
venly world. 

Hearken to the words of Jesus. He 
so loved you as to die in your stead. 
Love him. 
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